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Business as well as Science is vitally 
interested in the knowledge con- 
tained in the following books.... 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY - Second Edition 
Emil Raymond Riegel 


The new edition thoroughly revised and brought down to date presents a faith- 
ful picture of the oumacuin commercial activities which make up the Chemical 
Industry. Written for the most part in non-technical language, it deals with prac- 
tically every important phase of chemical manufacture both from the standpoint of 
its technological application and their economic relationship. 


Expressly planned for those who wish to familiarize themselves with the changes 

that new processes and products are bringing about in established businesses, the 
author has been careful to arrange each chapter in logical sequence with sketches 
and drawings designed to illustrate modern development in the industry. Tables, 
roduction figures and prices, all of recent date, serve to emphasize the economic 
mportance of each group of manufacturers from the standpoint of yearly business. 
A special point has been to make the list of reading references as rich as the 
literature allowed, with emphasis on recent publications. 


Many new problems on each chapter serve to make this volume an unusually 
attractive text for those planning both Junior and Senior courses in Industrial Chem- 
istry and Chemical Technology. 784 pages. 50 chapters. 232 illustrations. Price $6.00 


VOLUME 7 - Annual Survey of American Chemistry 
Prepared by the division of Chemistry and Chemical Technology 
of the National Research Council, Edited by Clarence J. West 


This well-known annual review presents to the reader a concise and accurate 
survey of the progress in pure and applied chemistry made in America for the cal- 
endar year 1932. Every chemist should have a complete set of this survey in order 
to keep abreast of modern scientific and technical developments in America—irre- 
spective of whether he is engaged in industrial, professional or education work. It 
points the way for a more exhaustive reading in fields in which he is especially 
interested. 346 pages. Price $4.00 


TECHNOLOGY OF CELLULOSE ETHERS 


Edward Chauncey Worden 
5 Volume Set - 3688 Pages Illustrated $45.00 Net 


A Theoretical and Practical Treatise on the Origin, History, Chemistry, Manu- 
facture, Technical Applications and Analysis of the Etherified Celluloses and Car- 
bohydrate Carboxylate Ethers (Esterified Cellulose Ethers, Etherified Cellulose 
Esters); including: Alkylcelluloses, Arylcelluloses, as Methylcellulose, Ethylcellulose, 
Benzylcellulose, with Cellulose Formate, Cellulose Acetate, their Solvents and 
Plastifiers, as applied to Technology, Pharmacy, Medicine, Microscopy, Photography, 
Dentistry and the Peaceful Arts. 


“Technology of Cellulose Ethers” is a new work dealing’ with the etherified 
derivatives of cellulose, both alkyl and aryl, and offers a source for information on 
its industrial ssibilities in the following fields; alcohol and other solvents, rayon 
and viscose, plastics, dyestuffs, cellulose and cellulose esters, textile finishing, pho- 
tography and moving pictures, explosives, wood pulp manufacture, paint, lacquers 
and varnishes, artificial leather, celluloid, glass, stencil and the arts. 
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The Publishers’ Post 








The Macmillan Company has just issued a 
small pamphlet of suggestions for Book Week 
(November 12-18) programs. This booklet 
and special booklists may be secured without 
charge by writing to The Juvenile Department, 
The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

D. Appleton-Century Company, 35 West 
32d Street, New York, will be glad to send 
free upon request a club study outline of Bess 
Streeter Aldrich’s new book Miss Bishop. 


The following pamphlet biographies have 
just been issued by Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 2 Park Street, Boston and will be sent 
upon receipt of 10c each to cover cost of 
mailing: 

Elsie Singmaster. This is a reprint of an 
article by Dayton Kohler which appeared in a 
recent issue of the Bookman. 


John Muir. Written by Linnie Marsh 
Wolfe and dedicated to the Boy Scouts of 
America. 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York, have the fol- 
lowing five attractive catalogs any or all of 
which they will be glad to send free upon 
request to libraries. Each of these catalogs 
contains a page of music for each composition 
represented in them together with a picture 
and biographical material of each composer. 
They are: 


Songs You Love to Sing 

Your Favorite American Songs for Studio 
and Recital 

Anthems Your Choir and Congregation 
Will Enjoy 

Most Successful Choruses for Women’s 
Voices 

Most Successful Piano Solos. 


To librarians or teachers who have a real 
need for them, the following pamphlets are 
also available free from G. Schirmer, Inc. 


How to Teach the Rhythm Band 

How to Teach Schirmer’s Easy Piano 
Pieces 

Charles Martin Loeffler 

John Alden Carpenter and His Music 

Theoretical Works of George A. Wedge 

Theoretical Works of Percy A. Goetschius 


Scott, Foresman & Company, 623 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, will be glad to send 
free upon request a pamphlet From Dreams 
to Realities, containing an up-to-date survey 
of state courses of teaching of composition 
which summarizes the best present-day thought 
in composition aims. For libraries or schools 
that can use it effectively, the same company 
offers without charge a poster The City of 
Rome, a reproduction of a model showing in 
detail Rome of A.D. 400. 
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With Toilers of the Hills and Dark Bridwell 
recently taken over from Houghton Mifflin 
Company, the Caxton Printers, Caldwell, 
Idaho, are now publishers of all of the works 
of Vardis Fisher with exception of Sonnets 
to An Imaginary Madonna which they can 
also supply as sales representatives of the 
Bruce Humphries Company. 

Write to Sheed & Ward, Inc., whose newly 
opened American Branch is at 63 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, for a copy of their house 
organ 7his Publishing Business. If you enjoy 
it, as we believe you will, they will be glad to 
send it to you regularly as published which is 
several times a year at irregular intervals. 

W. W. Norton & Company, publishers of 
Julia Newberry’s Diary have secured from 
members of her family a number of daguer- 
reotypes, Paris gowns, hats, shoes and me 
mentoes. This charming display will be an 
important feature of the Combined Book 
Exhibit which Mr. Thomas J. McLaughlin 
has arranged for the Exhibit Hall of the 
A. L. A. Conference at Chicago. 

Historical Biographies, written by Mrs 
David E. Ireland, formerly Norma Olin, now 
Acting Reference librarian at Bierce Library, 
University of Akron, has recently been pub- 
lished by McKinley Publishing Company, of 
Philadelphia, for use by college, high school 
students, and teachers. It is a companion 
book to Logasa’s Historical Fiction, published 
by the same company. The work is a lengthy 
bibliography divided into four main divisions 
of history: Ancient, Medieval, Modern, and 
American. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have 
illustrated brochure on Howard Pyle, his 
life and work, to celebrate the publication 
on October 27 of the new Brandywine Edi- 
tion of Pyle’s juvenile classics. It is hoped 
that this pamphlet will help to acquaint boys 
and girls of this generation with the genius 
of Howard Pyle. The new Brandywine Edi- 
tion appears on the eightieth anniversary of 
his birth: it includes his five most popular 
titles with frontispieces in color by celebrated 
modern artists. Copies of the brochure will 
be sent to librarians on request. 

C.R. B. 


WHY THE CHIMES RANG 


famous Christmas play by Elizabeth McFadden will 
deught your children and the grown-ups, too There are 
many reasons why it has been played over four thousand 
times, why it has been translated into French, Hungarian 
and Japanese, and why it is called ‘‘the Christmas standby.”’ 
In spite of the moving quality of its drama, and the beauty 
of its music, it is unusually simple and inexpensive to 
produce. It has 5 speaking parts, but any number of extras 
time of playing is 45 minutes. Price 35 cents. Small royalty 


SAMUEL FRENCH, Inc. 
25 W. 45th St. New York 811 W. 7th St. Los Angeles 
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A Book Week Miscellany 





THE SCOTT EXHIBIT 


HOMAGE TO SCOTT 


W* began our Book Week plans very 
early last year, before we knew that 
the general idea was to be Young America’s 
Book Parade. We were eager to notice in 
some distinctive way the anniversary of the 
death of Sir Walter Scott, and chose Book 
Week as an appropriate date. Last September 
at the opening of school, I asked the teachers 
of the English department if they would like 
to unite with the School Library in the 
observance. Their response was enthusiastic. 
Later we were joined by the Art department 
with assistance from the departments of 
Needlework, Carpentering, and Printing, and 
from the school orchestra. 

We organized the committee in two groups, 
with the School Librarian as general chairman. 
One group fostered as many projects as pos- 
sible connected with Scott’s life and writings; 
the other prepared a program to be presented 
in the school auditorium during Book Week. 
Nearly all of our 1800 pupils contributed in 
some way to working out this plan. A great 


many read one or more of the Waverley 
Novels; still more read about Scott’s life; 
some wrote compositions about him; others 
prepared booklets of choice quotations. In 
the school library and at the public library we 
displayed pictures of Scott and of Scotland; 
of castles and of knights; of costumes of the 
historic periods portrayed in the novels and 
poems. We assembled on special shelves all 
the biographies of Scott available from Lock- 
hart to Buchan; books of travel in Scotland; 
books about Edinburgh; illustrated histories of 
Scotland, of England, of France, of the Cru- 
sades, and of Costume. Typewritten directions 
were distributed among our pupils. The re- 
sults far exceeded our expectations. As a 
science teacher remarked, “I have never seen 
anything in my ten years in this school that 
has gripped the imagination of the students as 
the Scott celebration has.” 


We had to secure a whole room for the 
exhibition of miniature stages set for scenes 
from Ivanhoe, The Lady of the Lake, The 
Talisman, and Kenilworth; for dolls dressed 
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BEHOLD! CHARLES DICKENS! 


A Case of Books, Drawings and Other Items of Interest in a Dickens Display at 
the Children’s Room, Public Library, South Bend, Indiana. 


to represent characters: Queen Elizabeth and 
Amy Robsart; Quentin Durward and Lady 
Isabelle; Jeanie Deans; Ivanhoe, Rebecca, and 
Rowena, and a puppet for Isaac of York. 
There were models of castles and of tourna- 
ment fields; of Highland cottages and of 
Scott’s home, Lasswade and Abbotsford. 
Dozens of electric sets, with questions and 
answers about Scott, flashed lights and tinkled 
bells when correct answers were linked with 
corresponding questions. In a glass case were 
two plastercene casts of the head of Scott, 
made by art students from observation of 
various pictures of Scott. On bulletin boards 
thru our corridors weré displayed hundreds of 


black 
and white. These included large picture maps 
of Scotland and England showing places con 
nected with Scott himself or with his books 
Some maps were modeled in relief. Several 
posters showed a youth of today dreaming of 
some of the characters of the romances; many 
drawings were of Scott, of his homes; plans 
of castles; beautifully printed mottoes and 
quotations; pictures of costumes, of knights, 
etc. almost ad infinitum. The peak of achieve- 
ment was a painting in oil of Scott copied in 
the Boston Art Museum from their portrait of 
Scott by Leslie. 


drawings and posters in colors or in 
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A small exhibit at the Public Library 
aroused so much interest that a larger one 
was held during the Christmas holidays. The 
Association for Visual Education borrowed 
this material for its convention in February. 

At our Library Reading Circles during Book 
Week I read partly from Scott’s novels and 
partly from new books just purchased for our, 
shelves. I chose for the selections from the 
Waverley Novels: The Antiquary—the rescue 
of Isabella Wardour and her father from 
drowning; Quentin Durward—Quentin’s nar- 
row escape from hanging at his arrival in 
France; The Heart of Midlothian—Jeanie 
Deans and Robertson at Muschat’s Cairn; Rob 
Roy—Helen MacGregor and the death of the 
spy, Morris; Kenilworth—Michael Lam- 
hourne’s return to his uncle’s inn. The young 


people liked The Heart of Midlothian best, 
and made me promise to read more of it later. 


A Scott program was presented at two 
school assemblies in the Auditorium. A young 
girl in Scotch costume, the president of our 
Library Club, welcomed the audience and 
announced the order of exercises. Another 
girl, Jean Leslie by name, also in Scotch 
plaids, recited her original paper on Scott’s 
personality. Her essay had been judged best 
in a competition. The scene from Ivanhoe 
was dramatized by a pupil, who entitled it 
“The Challenge.” On the stage arranged to 
represent the hall in Cedric’s castle, we saw 
Ivanhoe as the Palmer in disguise, and heard 
Rowena accept Brian de Bois Guilbert’s offer 
to meet the absent Wilfred. It was a spirited 
performance, much enjoyed by the boys and 
girls, who laughed heartily at the antics of 
the jester. The entertainment closed with 
Scotch airs played by the orchestra—ending 
with “Auld Lang Syne.” 


Besides the inspiration from the influence 
of Scott’s character and the pleasure from his 
books, we felt that such a cooperative project 
was of great value to the pupils and teachers. 


We did not wholly neglect Young America, 
either. One large corridor bulletin was re- 
served for posters, maps, and book_ jackets 
illustrating books by American authors, about 
America, and books newly purchased for High 
School. This @isplay was continued until 
December first. On November 209, the anni- 
versary of the birth of Louisa May Alcott, 
our Library Club had a meeting after school 
. in the School.Library. We had readings from 
Miss Alcott’s Journal, scenes from Little 
Women, old-fashioned games, and _ simple 
refreshments of hot chocolate and home-made 
cakes. The Head Master and one or two 
teachers dropped in and told anecdotes of old 
Boston, Concord, and of the Alcotts. The 
next meeting of the Library Club will be a 
Poetry Tea, following a suggestion in the 
Witson BULLETIN. Two teachers are to read 


original poems, and each member of the Club 
is to invite one friend. 

(Note: No clippings or pasted pictures were 
allowed in the Scott work. Only original 
work or tracings were accepted as illustrative 
material.) 

CAROLINE R. SreBeNS, Librarian 
Brookline High School 
Brookline, Mass. 


ARE THERE ANY VACANT SHOW 
WINDOWS IN YOUR TOWN? 


It has been the practice of our merchants 
to place displays in the show windows of 
vacant business spaces, in order to present a 
more prosperous appearance in the business 
district. We offered to cooperate by decorat- 
ing one, and chose Book Week. There was 
no charge for the use of the window, nor 
or the wiring; we paid only for the elec- 
tricity used in lighting. (See ». 90 for pic- 
tures.) 

The window at the left was used for chil- 
dren’s books and an Indiana _ collection. 
Pinocchio, Alice in Wonderland, and Louisa 
May Alcott were the subjects for the three 
groups that were blended in the children’s 
display. Miscellaneous books were shown on 
the bracket shelves, and the book jackets on 
the wall were of miscellaneous titles. The 
Indiana collection was grouped in front of the 
illustrated historical map of the state with 
streamers leading from the points of interest 
to the groups of books representing the re- 
spective regions. 

The central theme of the adult exhibit in 
the right window was furnished by Neilson’s 
Roads to Knowledge, which occupied the 
table in the center. From it streamers led 
out. to groups of books on branches of 
knowledge named on small posters. Fiction 
appeared only in the frieze of book jackets. 
A map of the township marked with the 
homes visited by the library car on its weekly 
trips occupied the wall at the rear. 

We. found the window an effective means 
of advertising. The public, even strangers 
to the library, began to ask for reserves on 
books seen in the window the first day after 
the display was placed. Merchants gladly 
cooperated to help make it successful. Two 
members of our .staff were the decorators. 

FLtora M. Case, Librarian 
Elkhart Carnegie Public 
Library 
Elkhart, Ind. 


HONORING LOCAL WRITERS 


Our exhibit for Book Week in 1932 did 
not exactly follow the plan suggested by the 
National Book Week Committee but it proved 
very interesting. As it might be used by 
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SHOW WINDOWS OF A VACANT STORE ADVERTISE THE LIBRARY 
IN ELKHART, INDIANA 


Above, Children’s Window, featuring Pinocchio, Alice in Wonderland, and Louisa May 
Alcott; below, Adult Exhibit, centering round Roads to Knowledge. 
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other communities I submit a description -of 
it. 

Germantown is a suburb of Philadelphia 
but it was originally a separate town and 
still retains many of its distinctive character- 
istics, of which its citizens are proud. Its 
settlement antedates Penn’s arrival in Penn- 
sylvania, the original colonists coming from 
Crefeld, Germany, under the leadership of 
Francis Daniel Pastorius. 

We decided to feature Germantown’s con- 
tribution to American literature, displaying 
books by those who were born here, had 
lived here or were still living here. We made 
a chart showing the names we knew of but 
after the exhibit was arranged so many more 
names were suggested that the chart will have 
to be rewritten for future use. I also made 
a typewritten list of, all the books by the 
authors listed on the chart. 

The honors went to four who claim Ger- 
mantown as their birthplace: Louisa May 
Alcott, Henry Van Dyke, Owen Wister and 
Joseph Hergesheimer.. We had books which 
gave full quotations from the works of 
Pastorious and Kelpius, known as the “Her- 
mit of the Wissahickon.” In Revolutionary 


times we have Sally Wister’s Journal, “A 
true narrative; being a Quaker maiden’s ac- 
count of her experiences with Officers of 
the Continental 


Army, 1777-1778.” It is a 
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Carnegie Free Library, Alliance, Ohio 
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very naive description, written in an old 
copybook which is now in the possession of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

Among those who lived here are John 
Foster Kirk, Ellen Olney Kirk, Harrison S. 
Morris, Florence Earle Coates, George Lip- 
pard, Henry Peterson, Mary Mapes Dodge, 
Grace Livingston Hill, Henry S. Pancoast. 
Those still living here are Tom Daly, 
Cornelius Weygandt, George Kelly, Ellis 
Paxson Oberholtzer, Charles Francis Jenkins 
and Francis Churchill Williams. 

One very popular table showed the pub- 
lished work of members of our own Faculty. 
Several of the students remarked that they 
“did not know the teachers ever wrote any- 
thing!” We also had donated two magazine 
articles written this year by former students. 

We showed all the books we had or could 
borrow, with portraits wherever they could 
be procured; and, in the case of Miss Alcott, 
a number of pictures showing her home, 
scenes from her books, etc. 

The exhibit proved of great interest both 
to the school and to outsiders. The plan 
could very easily be adapted to other com- 
munities which have a historic background. 


TuHeopora C, Briopcet, Librarian 
Germantown High School 
Philadelphia 
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BOX THEATRE—2. Hamlet 


A BOX THEATRE 


The approach of Book Week emphasizes 
the possibilities that libraries have of making 
their shelves more attractive and of adver- 
tising their books. During the past year the 
Carnegie Free Library of Alliance, Ohio, has 
had an opportunity to use one method of 
display that has been not only attractive but 
also inexpensive. 

The children’s librarian, Miss Laurel Krieg, 
with the cooperation of the art supervisor in 
the Alliance Public Schools first arranged a 
Japanese landscape that was displayed in a 
vacant open shelf section in the children’s 
room. The background was painted by the 
art supervisor on unprinted news paper. The 
figures in the foreground were cut out from 
magazines. Below was shown a list of books 
on Japanese life and customs, the list appear- 
ing also in the local newspaper. This attrac- 


tive box theatre proved to be not only very 
effective publicity, but also served to brighten 
up shelves that were at the time almost empty 
because of the heavy circulation of books 
Shortly afterwards the public school sight 
saving class prepared several little box 
theatre displays in keeping with the George 
Washington bicentennial celebration. One, for 
instance, showed Washington crossing the 
Delaware River thru plaster of Paris cakes 
of ice, while another depicted the making of 
the first American flag by Betsy Ross. Th« 


displays, to make them more effective at 
night, were lighted by small Christmas tree 
lamps. 


In the fall one of the public school sixth 
grade classes prepared four groups illustrat 
ing life in different sections of our country 
The groups included a cotton field, a logging 
camp, a Pueblo Indian village, and a cor 
field in the autumn when pumpkins wer: 





BOX THEATRE-—-53. Idylls of The King 















ripe. They were exhibited in connection with 
the Book Week program at the Public 
Library. 

The high school librarian became interested 
in the possibilities of the box theatre as a 
medium for work by high school students. 
As a result the English classes prepared four 
exhibits, one for each of the four years of 
study, depicting scenes from Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet and Julius Caesar, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress and Tennyson's /dylls of the King. 
Attractive and well prepared, the scenes were 
illuminated by electricity and exhibited both 
during National Education Week and Book 
Week in the High School Library. 

Howarp B. Soun, Librarian 
Carnegie Free Library 
Alliance, Ohio 


TEACHERS’ PETS 


Book Week in the South Philadelphia High 
School for Girls is sponsored by the English 
department with the cooperation of the 
library. 

Exhibits are placed in the corridor on the 
first floor. The stained glass windows here 
make an attractive background. This year 
an interesting and unique feature was the 
display of “Teachers’ Pets.” The favorite 
and treasured books of the individual teach- 
ers were displayed in a glass book case, 
different groups of teachers contributing each 
day. 

Each year a table is devoted to a “Bon 
Marché” on which are displayed good books 
which may be purchased for a small sum, 
with the catalogs of the firms from whom 
these books may be bought. 

The anniversaries of Louisa May Alcott, 
Goethe, Sir Walter Scott, and William Penn 
were observed last year with appropriate 
exhibits for each person. Fine illustrated 
editions of the works of the first three were 
displayed. There was always a bevy of enthu- 
siastic girls around each table, many of them 
jotting down the names of books which inter- 
ested them. 

A group of freshmen presented the play 
“Four Keys to the Library” by Marion 
L. Boothman (from the Wuitson BULLETIN, 
October 1932) during two different assemblies. 
Admiral Encyclopedia was resplendent with 
silver paper epaulets; Mistress Card Catalog 
was bristling with catalog cards; Mrs. Sage 
sported the smock of one of the librarians, 
with the spectacles of one of the teachers; 
Hopeful Pupil was a sweet little girl in a 
very short pink dress with a perky pink hair 
ribbon; Mr. D. C. Shelves was dressed as a 
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“THE FOUR KEYS TO THE LIBRARY” 
Held by Mrs. Sage, the librarian, in the 


at the left is the announcer; at 
right, Hopeful Pupil. 


center; 


plain business man; while Mother Dictionary 
appeared in a neat little sweater suit. 


Mary P. Farr, Librarian 
South Philadelphia High 
School for Girls 


A REGISTRATION CONTEST 


Aside from displays of books at the library 
and in the stores down town we do very 
little in the adult department, but center all 
our efforts on the children. For two years 
we used the list of forty books compiled by 
the United States Bureau of Education as 
the basis of the contests. 


The first year we posted book covers and 
had the children write down the authors and 
titles. The second year we varied this by 
using a list of fifty questions founded on the 
authors, titles, and characters of the forty 
books. Both contests created much enthusiasm 
and several of the schools borrowed our 
material later for use in their English work. 
The book stores are always generous with 
prizes so we were able to award the books 
according to grades. 


Last year we felt that we had by far the 
most successful week, for we reached the 
parents as well as the children. We offered 
prizes to the schools who had the most 
parents register at the city library during the 
week and we were all surprised and very 
much pleased at the response. We had a table 
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full of the newest and best children’s books 
on display and this proved a big attraction 
to all, especially to the fathers, many of whom 
had never been in the library before. We 
issued over a hundred new cards that week 
and our circulation in the juvenile department 
went well over the thousand mark and so far 
there has been no decrease in interest; in 
fact we are beginning to wonder how we 
are going to handle the increase. 

These contests require very little prepara- 
tion but have proved to be a very valuable 
way of advertising the library and the work 
we are trying to do. 

Very truly yours 
Bessie Daum, Asst. Librarian 
Lawrence Free Public Library 
Lawrence, Kansas 


A CREATIVE BOOK PROJECT 


Each year the library students in our school 
are busy for a whole month preceding Book 
Week making preparation for that important 
celebration. Under the direction of the libra- 
rian, these boys and girls design all sorts of 
creative work to illustrate what they have 
learned about books or to do with books. 
Book marks, book plates, book jackets, wall 
posters, come alive posters, silhouettes, dolls 
costumed as historical or favorite book 
characters, models of ships, airplanes, book 
ends, puppet stages, crystal and tube radio 
sets, and scrap books of favorite hobbies are 
among the pieces of original handicraft. The 
accompanying picture (see p. 95) shows the 
display for Book Week of 1932. 

Grace A. Patterson, Librarian 
Butler Junior High School 
Butler, Pennsylvania 


IN THE GRADES 


While all the grades did special work for 
Book Week, unusually attractive projects 
were carried out in the fourth, fifth, sixth, 
and seventh. 

In the fourth grade—but I am going to 
ask Regina Orton, the teacher, to tell you 
about it. She says: 

“Our objective for Book Week was to read 
books to gain information as well as pleasure. 
To arouse interest in such books we decided 
to make some book friends to illustrate our 
objective. 

“On large sheets of mill paper, we drew 
pictures of these book friends. After making 
our corrections, we transferred them to sheets 
of cardboard. Different children were chosen 
to paint them with poster colors. Next, they 
were carefully cut out and fitted to a standard 
to make them stand up. 


“Our central figure was a little boy, sixteen 
inches tall, holding a candle and looking on 
a high bookshelf. The bookshelf was made 
of cigar boxes and covered with crepe paper. 
On top of this we placed the books which we 
had illustrated, and grouped our book friends 
around, 

“We made a windmill and a pair of wooden 
shoes to illustrate Windmills and Wooden 
Shoes by Maude M. Grant; a Chinese boy 
sitting on the floor eating a bowl of rice 
for Wah Sing by Helen L. Campbell. We 
had a boy carrying fire with a burning stick 
for Log Cabin Days by H. F. Blaisdell; a 
woman tending a kettle of soap over an out- 
door fire for Every Day Life in the Colonies 
by Gertrude L. Stone, and a cave boy running 
away from a forest fire for Cave Twins by 
Lucy F. Perkins. 

“We made more pictures representing fire, 
because in our history we were studying the 
uses of fire, and found that fire was the 
greatest gift handed down to later civiliza- 
tion by early man.” 


The fifth grade, combined with the sixth, 
under the direction of their teachers Faustine 
Bennett and Imogene Arthur, put on an 
unusually interesting, original book character 
play. Miss Bennett says: 


“Book Week was a busy time in Grade 
Five. Our aim was to learn more about 
books, book-people, and location of stories. 
Individual book cases, in. which we kept a 
record of books read, were made. We col- 
lected books containing stories about vari- 
ous countries of the world. These were ar- 
ranged on a table beneath a world map. A 
string connecting each book with the country 
about which it told, was fastened to the map. 
Children were chosen to represent certain 
book characters. Each child wrote a short 
story about the character he was to represent.” 


“The pupils of the seventh grade,” says 
Mrs. Anna Frost, the teacher, “made book 
slogans, also posters with little booklets 
pasted on showing the list of books read by 
each child since September 1931. 


“The boys made individual book cases. 
Each one also made covers and printed the 
titles of the books he had read on them. 
These he placed in his own book case. 

“In classes various books were discussed. 
One entire period was devoted to oral discus- 
sion of books. Much interest was shown 
during this period, as each pupil left the 
story at an interesting place advising the 
other pupils to read the story if they desired 
to know the outcome.” 

Mary S. Cranpatt, Librarian 
Warrenburg High School and 
Richards Library 
Warrenburg, New York 
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HOBBIES ON DISPLAY 


Above, Airplanes and Ship Models at Boys High School Library, Brooklyn, New 
York; below, a collection of hobbies at Butler Junior High School Library, Butler, 
Pennsylvania. 








References on Teaching The Use of 


Books and Libraries 
A Selected List Compiled by Anna McCague * 


THE basis for selection in this bibliography 

has always been the usefulness of the 
reference in actual teaching. For this reason 
articles dealing with the need for library 
instruction have been omitted unless they also 
included some plan or illustrative material. 


Tho this list is based upon the bibliography 
which appeared in Ingles and McCague. 
Teaching the use of books and libraries (The 
H. W. Wilson Co. 1930), much help has been 
received from other bibliographies on this 
subject. To the following in particular, the 
compiler wishes to acknowledge her indebted- 
ness : 


American Library Association. Education 
Committee. School library yearbook no. 4 
and no. 5. 

Borromeo, Sister M. Bibliography on in- 
struction in the use of books and libraries 
in high school. (A student bibliography pre- 
pared at the Library Science School of 
Drexel Institute.) 


Columbia University. Teachers College Li- 
brary. School Library Laboratory. Instruc- 
tion in the use of books and libraries; a 
bibliography. 

Herron, Miriam. Enriching the library les- 
son. (In Wilson Bulletin 7 :537-45. May 1933) 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


AMERICAN Liprary ASSOCIATION. Education 
Committee. School library yearbook no. 1. 
A.L.A. 1927. $1.35. Pt. IL. p. 35-134. 

A cooperative work, embodying the experi- 
ence of many school librarians. Outlines of 
courses for elementary and junior high 
schools; high schools; teachers’ colleges and 
normal schools; colleges and universities. 
Includes suggestions for practice work. 


Broentinc, A. M. and Wr_krinson, M. S. 
Adventures in the library; magic keys 
to books. 2v. Baltimore. Enoch Pratt 
Free Library. c1929. 45¢c. 


Loose-leaf students’ notebooks for ele- 
mentary schools. Two parts have been pub- 
lished to date. Grade four: title page, table 
of contents, index; grade seven: catalog and 
magazine index. Much helpful illustrative 
material is given. 


Brooks, A. R. The integration of library 
instruction with the high school social 
studies; a library “job analysis” of 
twelve courses of study. In American 
Library Association. School Library Com- 
mittee. School library yearbook no. 5. 
1932. p. 127-44. 

For this study a list of library techniques 
and information was compiled from various 
library courses of study and to these were 
added others necessary to the social studies. 
The careful examination of many high school 
courses of study in the social sciences showed 
that most of these desirable techniques and 
this desirable library and book information 
could be acquired in the social science classes 
in connection with the class work. This is 
an extremely interesting study of the integra- 
rs library instruction with regular class 
work. 


Brown, Zatper. The library key; an aid in 
using books and libraries. H. W. Wilson 
Co. 1929. 84p. pa. 70c; 10 or more copies 
35c¢ ea. cloth $1; 10 or more copies 5oc ea. 

A textbook for high schools, colleges and 
adult readers. One of the best texts avail- 


able, especially adapted to upper grades of 
high school and to normal schools, 


Buck, Gertrupe. Keys to the halls of books. 
Wauwatosa, Wis. Kenyon Press. 1926. 
54p. 8oc. 

For normal schools, but could also be used 
in the upper grades of high school. Has 
chapters on note taking, preparing a bibli- 
ography, and government documents as well 
as the more usual phases of library instruc- 
tion. 


CLatwortHy, L. M. Study of what the col- 
lege student knows of his library. In 
American Library Association. College 
and reference library yearbook no. 3, 
1931. Pp. 94-0. 

This article has also been reprinted by the 
University of Denver in pamphlet form. It 
gives the plan of the University of Denver 
for testing students’ knowledge of the library 
and the conclusions to be drawn from these 
tests. 


CLatwortHy, L. M. Library test for college 
students forms A and B. University of 
Denver, Denver, Colo. $5 per 100 tests. 
5c ea. 

Two objective tests of 74 items each, de- 
signed to test library knowledge of college 
freshmen. 

CLEVELAND. Pusiic Liprary. Outline for in- 
struction in the use of books and libra- 
ries in the Cleveland public schools. 
Cleveland Board of Education. 1929. 23p. 
25c. 

Pt. I, grades two to six inclusive; pt. II, 
outline under the contract plan for junior 
oe ee high schools. Helpful practice 
work, 


Cram, F. D. A course of study in the use 
of the dictionary, the encyclopedia, in- 
dexes, tables of contents, maps, charts, 
diagrams, graphs, tables and vocabulary 
building. Des Moines, Iowa. Wallace 
publishing co. 1932. 96p. 32c. 

Includes some subjects that are not defi- 

nitely library instruction but which, because 


* Assistant Librarian, Technical High School, Omaha, Nebraska. 
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of their importance in the intelligent use of 
the library and in study methods, librarians 
have frequently made their responsibility. 
This pamphlet will supplement some of the 
more general courses of study and will be 
useful in the “integration” method of giving 
library instruction. 


Currtn, A. M. Ways of library instruction. 
In Wilson, Martha, comp. Selected arti- 
cles on school library experience; second 
series. 1932. p. 147-5I. 

An outline of various plans, the student 
investigator plan being recommended particu- 
larly. Also in Wilson Bulletin 3:434-5, 445. 
January 1920. 


Denver. Boarp oF Epucation. Library in- 
struction, junior and senior high schools. 
3v. (Course of study monograph, no. 28) 
Denver School district no. I. 1930. $1. 
O.p. 

A teachers’ manual and two supplementary 
pupil text outlines. Includes exercises; an 
extremely helpful outline. Now out of print 
and will not be reprinted in the near future. 


Detroit. Boarp or Epucation. Course of 
study in the use of the library for grades 
one to six. Detroit Board of Education. 
1931. 197p. $1.25. 

The material in this pamphlet is divided 
into four parts—part one states the library 
program and gives the general and grade 
objectives—part two outlines the subject 
matter—part three gives suggested lessons 
and part four is an outline of school library 
organization. Much helpful material in th« 
form of tests, devices and games, is included. 
The outline for grades 7-9 is now out of 
print but a new edition is planned within the 
next two years. 


Etmuurst, N. Y. Newton HicuH ScwHoor Lt- 
BRARY. Instructions in the use of the li- 
brary, outlines prepared by Florence 
Adams Allen, librarian. The Author. 1933. 
22p. 50c. 

Mimeographed instruction sheets and prob- 
lems for nine library lessons to be given 
thruout the four years of high school, the 
last lesson consisting of a review of all points 
covered. Examples of questions on library 
practice included in English mid-term exam- 
inations are an additional feature. 


Farco, L. F. The library in the school. (Li- 
brary curriculum study) A.L.A. 1930. $3. 
p. 127-57. 
A survey of 
ographies, 


the subject with brief bibli- 


Fay, L. E. and Eaton, A. T. Instruction in 
the use of books and libraries. 3d ed. 
(Useful reference series, no. 35) Faxon. 
1928. 4065p. $3.75. 

A textbook for normal schools. Very de- 
tailed with much illustrative material. Ex- 
tremely valuable chapters on children’s liter- 
ature. 


Greer, M. R. Library lessons in the curricu- 


lum. In Wilson, Martha, comp. School 
library experience, second series. 1932. 
p. 151-61. 


Outlines showing the integration of library 
instructions with an English course in a 
Minneapolis high school. This article origin- 
ally appeared in Wilson Bulletin 3 :669-74. 
June 19209. 


Heapiey, L. A. Making the most of books. 
A.L.A. 1932. 342p. $2.40. 

Part I. The art of reading books. Part II. 
The technique of handling books. Part I is 
a practical treatise on reading. Part II has 
chapters on the use of periodical literature, 
general and special reference books, the cata- 
log, and the making and use of bibliog- 
raphies. Written for freshman college stu- 
dents, but very helpful to everyone con- 
cerned with the teaching of young people to 
study. 


Hopkins, F. M. Reference guides that should 
be known and how to use them, 3d ed. 
8 pts. Detroit. Willard Co. 1923. 25c ea. 
Contents: Webster’s New International 
dictionary ; Parts of a book and concordances ; 
Encyclopedias; Library classification and card 
catalog; Year books; Indexes to periodical 
literature; Commercial guides; Government 
publications. Detailed questions on the vari- 
ous units of library instruction. 


Hopkins, R. G. Library lessons, prepared for 
the library lesson course in the Poly- 
technic Preparatory Country Day School, 
Brooklyn. The Author, 1821 East 15 St. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 35D. 35¢c. 


This course under the contract plan con- 
sists of 12 lessons, given in the second, third, 
fourth and fifth forms. The Library Key, 
by Brown, is used as an additional text in 
the third, fourth and fifth forms. 


HutTcHINs, MARGARET and others. Guide to 
the use of libraries; a manual for college 
and university students. 4th ed. H. W. 
Wilson Co. 1929. 245p. $1.25. 

A standard textbook. 


HuTCHINS, MARGARET and others. Guide to 
the use of libraries. Abridged ed. 
H. W. Wilson Co. 1928. 78p. 50c; I0 or 
more copies 25c ea. 


INDIANA. DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic INsTRUC- 
TION. Instruction in the use of books and 
libraries, prepared under the direction of 
the Inspection Division. (Department of 
Public Instruction Bulletin no. 107-1-2) 
The Author. 1933. 44p. 

Outlines for 15 units of library instruction 
to be given from the first thru the twelfth 
grade. The material for each unit is outlined 
under “Objectives,” “Expected Pupil Out- 
comes” and “Ways and Means of Attaining 
Outcomes.” References for each unit are 
included and a full bibliography is given at 
the end. An interesting and unusual feature 
is an outline of accredited training for high 
school student library assistants. 
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IncLes, May and McCacuge, Anna. Teaching 
the use of books and libraries, a manual 
for school librarians and classroom teach- 

ers, to accompany “The Library Key.” 

H. W. Wilson Co. 1930. 1098p. ‘$1.80. 

Designed particularly for use with the stu- 
dents’ textbook The | dary Key by Zaidee 

Brown but also adapted to use in schools 

without a textbook for library instruction. 

Much practice work and many tests are in- 

cluded and a teaching outline prepared for 

classroom teachers who may wish to give 
this work in connection with their regular 
class work. 


Jerrerson, B. L. and others. Freshman 
rhetoric and practice book. rev. ed. 
Doubleday, Doran. 1931. $2. p. 196-212. 

A recent college rhetoric which contains a 
chapter on the library. Reference books and 
the card catalog are briefly described and 
directions for taking notes and compiling 
bibliographies are given. Some practice work 
is also included. 


Kansas City, Missourt. Boarp or EDUCATION. 
Activities of the library, platoon schools. 
The Author. 1928. 50c. p. 56-67. 

An outline for library instruction with ex- 
amples of lesson plans, tests, games and con- 
tests. 


Kinc, W. A. The elementary school library. 
Scribner. c1g29. $2. p. 117-32. 
Outlines in tabular form of a course of 
study in library training from the first thru 
the eighth grade. 


Koos, F. H. State participation in public 
school library service (Contributions to 
education no. 265) Teachers College. Co- 
lumbia University. 1927. 246p. $1.50. 

An investigation of what state departments 
have done to foster library instruction. 


LAWRENCE, ETHELWYN and Gi_MounrT, E. L. 
The A. B. C. of library craft, a handbook 
for students. Los Angeles. The Authors. 
1931. 43P. 35¢c. 

This pamphlet not only contains lessons 
on the usual divisions of library instruction, 
but also includes chapters on pamphlets, in- 
formation files and illustrative material. 
Several illustrations are included and ques- 
tions and exercises are given at the end of 
each chapter. 


LeonarpD, L. R. Library work for high school 
freshmen; a study based on the required 
work in English for the freshman year. 
The Author, 406 Cypress St. Walla 
Walla, Wash. 1925. 32p. Soc. 


Pamphlet outlining library instruction as 
given as part of the English work by an 
English teacher in the high school of Walla 
Walla, Wash. Outline of Miss Leonard’s 
theory may also be found in English Journal 
18 :240-3. March 1929. 


Lewis, E. E. and others. Adventures in dic- 
tionary land; problems and lessons ior 
pupils in the use and enjoyment of the 
dictionary. 3 books. New York. American 
Book Co. 1932. 20c ea. 

These three graded pamphlets of 80 pages 
each contain splendid illustrative and prac- 
tice material for teaching the use of the 
dictionary. 


LocaAsA, HANNAH. The high school library; 
its function in education. Appleton. 1928. 
$1.75. p. 171-90. 

Includes an outline on teaching procedure 
based on Practice of teaching in the second- 
ary school by H. C. Morrison of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Los ANGeELEs. Pusiic Lisrary. Public library 
service to elementary schools. 1926. 25c. 
p. 28-30. 

Description of the plan of the Los Angeles 
school librarians for giving library instruc- 
tion in classrooms and in the library. Speci- 
men lessons are outlined. 


Manty, J. M. and Rickert, Epirn. The 
writer's index of good form and good 
English. Holt. 1923. $1.25. p. 3-37. 

Practical directions for college students on 
using library aids. 


MINNEAPOLIS. Boarp oF EpucatTion. Course 
of study in work reading, grades 4, 5, 
and 6, prepared under the direction of 
Prudence Cutright. The Author. 1928. 
82p. 35¢c. 

A plan for teaching work reading (as dis- 
tinguished from recreational reading) as part 
of the social studies period in the 4th, 5th 
and 6th grades. An outline is given showing 
specific objectives, suggestive activities and 
procedures, and desirable concomitants. There 
are five different objectives for each grade, 
in attaining which certain library and book 
skills are acquired. 


MINNESOTA. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Secondary school curriculum bulletins. 
No. A-1 English for Junior high school 
period. No. B-1 English for Senior high 
school period. Minneapolis. Syndicate 
Printing Co. 1933. 25c ea. 


MINstTER, MaAup. Instructions in the use of 
books and libraries. Part I—Classifica- 
tion. Part Il—Readers’ Guide. The Au- 
thor, Senior High School Library, Al- 
toona, Pa. 1929. 23p. 

This pamphlet contains reproductions from 
the Readers’ Guide and other helpful illus- 
trative material as well as exercises. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. Hume-Focc HicH ScHoo. 
Lrprary. Lessons on the use of books 
and libraries, prepared by Mrs. Claire 
B. Graham, librarian. The Author. 1933 
17p. 

Mimeographed instruction sheets and prob- 
lems for 12 lessons and an examination given 
to freshman classes. Includes a lesson on 
Reading Habits. 
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New York Ciry. Boarp or Epucation, Guide 
for librarians in the elementary and 
junior high schools and course of study 
and syllabus in the use of library books. 
Rev. ed. New York. Bureau of Libraries. 
1933. 50c. p. 31-50. 

Full outlines for ten lessons, the last one 
consisting of a test. Each lesson consists of 
two parts, the purpose of one being to teach 
pupils to use books and libraries, that of the 
other to teach appreciation of books. 


OAKLAND, CALIForNIA. Pusiic ScHOooLs. Out- 
line of grade attainments in library use. 
2v. (Superintendent’s bulletin. Course of 
study series, nos. 119, 121) The Author. 
1928. 70Cc. 

Two outlines, one for junior and one for 
senior high schools. Practice work and brief 
bibliographies are included. Besides the usual 
divisions of library instruction such subjects 
as historical fiction, book reviews, sources of 
debate material and a personal library are 
treated. 


Outver, Mivprep, Foster, JEANETTE and LYLE, 
G. R. Guide for freshman students in 
the use of books and libraries. Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. Antioch College. The Au- 
thors. 1933. 55p. 

A mimeographed pamphlet outlining a very 
thoro course of study for freshman students 
at Antioch College. The work covers a ten 
week period during which time students direct 
themselves in this study, coming to the li- 
brarian for consultation when necessary. 
Minimum and supplementary activities are 
provided and references are given for each 
part of the work. This is a very interesting 
and carefully worked out study of self- 
directed student activity in colleges. The 
course is still in an experimental stage and 
it has not yet been possible to mimeograph 
extra copies for distribution. 


OMAHA. TECHNICAL HicH ScuHoot Lisrary 
Instruction in the use of books and libra- 
ries. The Author. 1932. 32p. 50c. 

A mimeographed pamphlet giving teaching 
outline. Some sample tests included. 


PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF Pus.ic IN- 
STRUCTION. Library manual. The Author. 
1932. p. 35-78. 

Excellent course of study including prob- 
lems and selected bibliography. 


PHILADELPHIA. SouTH PHILADELPHIA HIGH 
ScHoo. ror Grrts. Library Lessons by 
Mary P. Farr, librarian. Philadelphia. 
The Author. 14p. 

Mimeographed library lessons for the four 
grades of senior high school. An extremely 
interesting feature is the lesson on business 
reference books for the 12B Office Practice 
classes. 


Rice, O. S. Lessons on the use of books and 
libraries; a textbook for schools and a 
guide for the use of teachers and libra- 
rians. Rand McNally. 1920. 178p. $1. 

Primarily a students’ textbook for uppe1 
grades and junior high schools. Very useful 


Rowse, M. S. and Rowse, E. F. How to use 
the library, Gaylord Bros. 1928. 12p. 6c. 
Much condensed information is given in 
this brief pamphlet. Since it is inexpensive 
it will prove useful for superior students in 
schools in which no formal instruction is 
given. No practice work is included. 


SANTA Monica, CALIFORNIA. McKINLEY 
ScHoo. Lrprary. Mimeographed lessons 
on instruction in the use of the library, 
prepared by Kathleen Dow, teacher- 
librarian. The Author. 1932. 35c. 

A set of 55 mimeographed sheets for 
grades 3 to 6 covering library citizenship, 
parts of book, dictionary, encyclopedia, classi- 
fication, and catalog. Tests and forms for 
book reviews are also included. 

Scumoot, E. F. and Brywan, L. G. A labor- 
atory course in library science instruc- 
tion. Wauwatosa, Wis. The Kenyon Press. 
1930. 47p. 50c. 

A students’ textbook for a library course 
of ten lessons, designed for students in the 
Indiana, Pennsylvania State Teachers College. 
Problems are included and a schedule show- 
ing how library lessons can be “staggered” 
to relieve congestion on library tools. The 
authors have also prepared a comprehensive 
“new-type” examination to be used after the 
completion of the course, which is sold by 
the Kenyon Press for 5c a copy. 

Scripture, ELIZABETH and GREER, MARGARET. 
Find it yourself; a brief course in the 
use of books and libraries under the 
contract system. New York. H. W. Wil- 
son Co. 1927. 43p. 50c a single copy. Ten 
or more copies for classroom use 25c éa. 

Excellent student textbook for library in- 
struction according to the contract plan. The 
work consisting of seven blocks is so out- 
lined that very little class explanation is 
necessary. Each block is divided into four 
parts, the A, B, C, and D contracts which 
are arranged according to students’ ability 
to do the work. A teachers’ edition of this 
pamphlet at 6oc includes four preliminary 
pages of explanation to teachers and libra- 
rians, and a supplement containing questions, 
a suggestive list of books for some of the 
contracts, and sample final tests of various 
kinds. This is an outstanding aid for high 
school instruction. 

SHores, Louts. How to use your library; a 
series of articles on libraries for high 
school and college students. Pittsburgh. 
Scholastic Publishing Co. 1929. 11Dp. 

A reprint from Scholastic, v. 13, nos. 3-7. 
This pamphlet is now out of print but a 
new edition is in preparation. 

SLyFIeLp, ArtHur. A library primer; elements 
of library science for students in Ca- 
nadian secondary schools. Oshawa, On- 
tario, Collegiate and vocational institute. 
1932. 48p. 20c. 

A manual to place directly in the hands 
of the students. Besides the usual items of 
library instruction, it includes such subjects 
as “Sources to consult when studying any 
subject in a library,” “The history of books,” 
“Literary appreciation,” etc. 
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Tuomas, C. S. The teaching of English in 
the secondary school. Rev. ed. 1927. 
Pp. 554-70. 

Based on Cleveland outline. Advocates 
teaching the use of the library in English 
courses. Includes list of reference books for 
high schools. 


Ticer, W. F. Outline for teaching children 
the use of books and the public library. 
Madison, Wis. Democrat Printing Co. 
1926. 32p. 50c. 

Includes reproductions of illustrative mate- 
rial published by Democrat Printing Company 
and a brief history of printing. 


Warp, G. O. Practical use of books and 
libraries, an elementary manual. 5th ed. 
Faxon. 1933. 95p. $2. 

Students’ textbook. 


Warp, G. O. Suggestive outlines and-methods 
for teaching the use of the library. (Use- 
ful reference series no. 21) Faxon. 19109. 
104p. $2. 
One of the most important aids in teaching 
the use of books and libraries. 
Witson, MartHa. School library manage- 
ment. 5th ed. H. W. Wilson Co. 1931. 


$1.25. p. 19-37. 
Outlines of lessons and bibliographies. 





Witson, MartHa, comp. Selected articles on 
school library experience. H. W. Wilson 
Co. 1925. $2.25. p. 179-204, 276-82. 

Articles on instruction by several school 
librarians. 

WISCONSIN. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. Les- 
sons on the use of the school library for 
rural schools, state graded schools, village 
and city grades, prepared by O. S. Rice. 
Madison, Wis. The Author. 1920. I14p. 

The state library instruction manual for 
Wisconsin. “Intended for the guidance of 
teachers in giving to their pupils definite les- 
sons on the use of the school library.” 
WIsweELL, L. O. How to use reference books. 

American Book Co. 1916. I60p. 8oc. 

Contents: The library—Indispensable refer- 
ence books—-Reference works in particular 
subjects—Organization and equipment— 
Course of instruction. 

York, Pa. Boarp or Epucation. Library work 
in the public schools of York, Pa. The 
York plan, by Mai A. Clinedinst, libra- 
rian, York Public School Libraries. The 
Author. 1930. 1890p. 5oc. 

A very thoro course of study for library 
instruction from the first thru the twelfth 
grade. Some problems are included. In the 
upper grades several lessons are devoted to 
book owning and the tests for literature 


PERIODICALS 


BoorHMAN, M. L. Four keys to the library: 
play. In Wilson Bulletin 7:106-13. Oc- 
tober 1932. 

A clever play suitable for the upper grades 
or high school by means of which students 
are introduced to the dictionary, Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, the card catalog and the 
decimal classification. 


CarPENTER, H. S. and Exper, Vera. Objective 
teaching in the library. In English Jour- 
nal 17:121-8. February 1928. 

A description of visual library instruction 
by means of 12 large charts. Reproductions 
of these charts accompany this article. 


Conner, MartHa. The teaching and testing 
of the unit on history in the reference 
course. In Library Journal 53 :341-2. April 
15, 1928. 

A unit of the reference course in a library 
school based on H. C. Morrison’s Practice 
of teaching in the secondary school. 


Currin, A. M. Ways of library instruc- 
tion. In Wilson Bulletin 3:434-5, 445. 
January 19209. 

Also reprinted in Wilson, Martha, comp. 
Selected articles on school library experience, 
second series, p. 147-51. For note see refer- 
ence under author’s name in Books and Pam- 
phlets list. 


Down1nG, M. A. Library instruction by film. 
In Library Journal 57:133. February 1, 
1932. 

Description of a 2 reel picture filmed at 

John Hay High School, Cleveland, in which 

both students and librarians participated. 





Duntap, Fanny. Training the agricultural 
freshman to use the library. In Public 
Libraries 30:394-5. July 1925. 

A separate two hour course at the Uni 
versity of Illinois. 


Evprince, B. L. An experiment in library in 


struction for college freshmen. In Li 
brary Journal 53:986-8. December 1, 1928 
An objective test, involving the use of defi 


nite library aids, serves as a substitute for 
library instruction in a college in which no 
time from the curriculum can be spared for 
formal instruction. 


Greer, M. R. Library lessons in the curricu 
lum. In Wilson Bulletin 3:669-74. June 
1920. 

Also reprinted in Wilson, Martha, comp 
School library experience, second series, 
p. 151-61. For note, see reference under 
author’s name in Books and Pamphlets list 


Herron, Miriam. Enriching the library les- 
son. In Wilson Bulletin 7:537-45. May 
1933. 

This extremely helpful and unique bibliog- 
raphy lists reference and illustrative material, 
including films, games and devices, not only 
for the usual library lessons but also for 
lessons on Buying and owning books, Book 
reviewing and Book Week. 


Hucentucier, M. T. Library instruction by 
radio. In Library Journal 57:185. Febru- 
ary 15, 1033. 

Description of an interesting experiment 
with a new method of instruction. 
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Keiru, Mrs. R. G. Visual method of library 
instruction, illus. In Wilson Bulletin 6: 
694-700. June 1932. 

An interesting account of the use of slides 
for library instruction in the Condon Inter- 
mediate High School in Detroit. The instruc- 
tion is given by a classroom teacher who 
gives a brief talk on the subject of the li- 
brary lesson while the slides are shown. A 
sample of a teacher’s talk on the history of 
books is included. 


Leacn, H. S. Library orientation at Lehigh. 
In School and Society 23 :683-4. May 20, 
1920. 

A clear account describing a practical plan 
for library instruction thru the cooperation 
of the library and English department. In- 
cludes a sample set of questions. 


LeLcanp, C. G. Library tests for junior high 
schools. In Bulletin of High Points 12: 
8-15. May 1930. 

The results of a library test given to junior 
high school students in New York City. A 
copy of the test which is of the objective 
type is included. This study showed what 
knowledge of books and libraries had been 
mastered in the grades and what needed 
emphasis in high schools. 


LeonarD, L. R. The library and the student. 
In English Journal 18:240-3. March 1929. 

A short description of incidental library 
instruction in a high school English course. 


Lewis, E. F. A college librarian talks to 
students. In Wilson Bulletin 5:119-24. 
October 1930. 

A summary of the fifty minute talk given 
by the reference librarian of Northwestern 
University to freshman English classes. The 
ground covered consists of a brief descrip- 
tion of the location of the library rooms and 
their use, the use of the catalog, general 
reference books and indexes to periodicals. 
A questionnaire is also included, by means 
of which students’ experiences with the li- 
brary are ascertained. 


Maptison, EvizAsetH. A high school course 
in library use. In English Journal 5: 
196-207. March 1916. 

Outline for library course of sixteen lec- 
tures, 


McCasiin, Davipa. The library and the de- 
partment of English. In English Journal 
12:591-8. November 1923. 

Description of plan at Millikin University 
for study of the library in freshman English 
classes. Both librarian and teacher give this 
work, which lasts two weeks. Plan for read- 
ing guidance also described. 


MattHews, E. L. Library instruction in the 
high school and credit therefor. In Libra- 
ries 31 :308-11. June 10926. 

Outlines a short course of 6 or 8 lessons 
given as part of English work in the Knox- 
ville Tennessee high school. 


McDonnet_, Mary. The Library and the 
teaching process, In Bulletin of High 
Points 13:4-7. January 1931. 

A description of the three library lessons 
given in the Walton High School of New 
York City. The first lesson is on the catalog, 
the second on biographical sources for old 
and new authors and the third is an informal 
review of these based largely on suggestions 
given by members of the class. 


MINNESOTA, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
Training in the use of books. In Libraries 
32:49-50, 87-8, 150-1. January-March 1927. 

A course formerly offered by the Minne- 
sota Department of Education for teacher- 
training departments. 35 lessons are outlined 
and references given for each lesson. 


Nix, Lucite. Freshman library course. In 
High School Journal 11:164-7, April 
1928. Chapel Hill, N.C. University of 
N.C. Press. Also in University of North 
Carolina Extension Bulletin 7:45-8. May 
1928. 

Outline of the two weeks course given to 
freshmen in the Winston-Salem, N,C, high 
school, the time for the course being taken 
from English classes. The making of a book 
based on the lessons is one of the projects. 


Reep, L. R. Teaching the use of the library. 
In Library Journal 57:706-7, September 1, 
1932. 

Outline of the library methods course used 
in the State Teachers College, Valley City, 
North Dakota. The plan used is that of a 
modified supervised study. Eleven lessons 
are given and Hutchins Guide to the use of 
libraries, abridged edition, is the text. 


Rice, Marie. A tour through library land. 
In Elementary English Review 9:156-8. 
June 1932. 

An introductory library lesson for elemen- 
tary school pupils containing many original 
features, 

SHaw, C. B. A course in library instruction 
given at the North Carolina College for 
Women. In Public Libraries 30:46-8. 
January 1925. 

Describes a very comprehensive separate 
course meeting about 56 times during the 
year. Includes sample problems. 


SOUTHWICK, MARGARET. Stimulating and di- 
recting reading. In Library Occurrent 
10:272-9. April-June 1932. 

Description of informal library instruction 
thru auditorium programs presented by ele- 
mentary school pupils in Gary, Indiana. Li- 
brary etiquette, the use of reference books 
and the library classification are some of the 
phases of library information dramatized. 


Van Hoesen, H. B. Graduate and uwunder- 
graduate instruction in bibliography and 
use of the library. In School and So- 
ciety 21 :311-14. March 14, 1925. 

Outlines possible plans for giving instruc- 
tion to undergraduate and graduate students. 









Growing up with Books 





An Announcement from Book Week Headquarters 





LIBRARY TABLE BOOK WEEK DISPLAY 
City Schools Library, Pasadena, California 


"THIS year Book Week will be cele- 
brated for the fifteenth time; the 
first observance of this children’s book 
festival was in 1919 and while a great 
many other “weeks” have come and gone 
since then, Book Week has been more 
widely observed from year to year and 
has found a permanent place, it seems, 
on the calendar of children’s féte days. 
“Growing Up With Books” is to be 
the central theme for the 1933 Week, 
November 12th to 18th. The committee 
in charge of the program this year points 
out that the children of today are grow- 
ing up into a world where they seem des- 
tined to have more leisure hours than any 
previous generation has known. A five- 
day week is becoming the rule in offices 
and factories and even shorter hours of 
work are predicted for the future. A 
Committee on Use of Leisure Time has 
been appointed in New York and studies 
will soon be undertaken in other cities. 
One could wish, perhaps, that we need 
not follow the usual American pattern of 
attempting to organize and restrict this 
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new freedom, but would let each man be 


lazy in his own chosen way. Reading is, 
however, the least regimented of all 
pastimes ; and parents, teachers and libra 
rians, looking ahead to the “new era,” 
will want to see that all children have 
wide and easy access to books, at home 
and in school and public libraries, so that 
they will acquire the reading habit. 

Mrs. May Lamberton Becker has 
written an interpretation of the theme for 
the 1933 Book Week which is to be in- 
cluded in the manual issued by the 
National Association of Book Publishers 
(347 Fifth Ave. New York City). Mrs. 
Becker is well known to librarians as she 
reviews children’s books regularly and 
conducts a Reader’s Guide column in the 
N.Y. Herald Tribune Books and is the 
book editor of Scholastic. 

Children have always loved everything 
connected with growing up and, if books 
can be linked with their changing in- 
terests from year to year, and made to 
seem a delightful part of the growing up 
process, they will find a new pleasure in 
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reading. So far as possible, the 
committee hopes that the boys 
and girls themselves will take the 
initiative in making Book Week 
plans this year, grown-ups giving 
discreet guidance but letting the 
younger generation take the reins. 
Wherever this has been done in 
previous years, unusually original 
and successful programs and ex- 
hibits have been arranged for the 
Week. 


Several suggestions for book 
displays, culled from library re- 
ports of Book Week, are given 
below. Other ideas for exhibits 
and for classroom projects are 
included in the N.A.B.P. manual. 
The 1933 poster is a photographic 
design with the wording “Grow 
Up With Books—Add a Shelf 
for Every Year.” Schools are re- 
quested to send 20 cents to the 
N.A.B.P. to cover shipping costs. 


New Booklists 


The fall announcement lists coming 
from the publishers are shorter than in 
other years; the Publishers’ Weekly re- 
ports that the total of new titles is 25 
per cent less than last year, but reviewers 
are finding the lists exceptionally rich in 
books of fine quality, both as to text and 
format. Many recent books will be listed 
in the Bookshelf for Boys and Girls, pub- 
lished by the R. R. Bowker Co. (10 
cents a copy, $5.00 a hundred, 62 W. 
45th St., New York City) and in the 
Gateway to Bookland, issued by the 
Baker & Taylor Co. (sample copy on 
request, 55 Fifth Ave. New York City). 
Another interesting list will be available 
October 15th from the Bookshop for 
Boys and Girls, 270 Boylston St. Boston, 
at 10 cents a copy; it is to be called 
“Man’s Long Climb,” an international list 
chosen from a different angle, that of 
each country’s contribution to the growth 
of knowledge and human achievement. 

The new Supplements to the H. W. 
Wilson Company’s Children’s Catalog 
and Standard Catalog for High School 
Libraries will also be valuable aids in 
making selections for Book Week dis- 
plays, as will the stimulating articles and 
lists in the A. L. A. Children’s Library 
Yearbook No. 4, the monthly lists in The 





FAIRY TALE AND FOLK LORE WINDOW 


At the Shute Branch Library, Lynn, Massachusetts. 
This window, writes Mrs. Iola M. Newton, the 
librarian, “was worked out in black and white and 
the silhouettes for the poster can be found in a 
package put out by the Ideal Supply Co., Chicago. 
It costs only twenty-five cents, but the silhouettes 
of animals, birds, children, etc., have furnished 


ideas for many posters.” 


Booklist, and the list “Recent Children’s 
Books” compiled annually by Jessie G. 
Van Cleve for the American Library 


Association (hundred copies, 90 cents, 
520 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago). 


Display Contest 


A great many bookstores thruout the 
country will be taking part this year in a 
window display contest in which prizes 
will be offered by the National Associa- 
tion of Book Publishers for the most 
interesting Book Week windows arranged 
by school children. In some cities a local 
contest will be held with display plans 
worked out by each of the schools, the 
local judges selecting the best plan pro- 
posed. The school which receives the 
judges’ award will send a committee of 
pupils into the bookshop to select the 
books and provide the accessories needed 
for the window. Photographs of the 
displays will be submitted by the book- 
seller to the national committee of judges 
and the prizes will be collections of 1933 
books presented to the libraries of the 
schools whose pupils have arranged the 
most attractive and effective windows. 
Complete details about this contest may 
be secured from retail book dealers who 
plan to participate in it. 
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A Few Suggestions for Exhibits 


A huge birthday cake in the center of 
the display, with Book Week 1933 traced 
in the frosting and fifteen candles. 
Around it groups of books for various 
ages, picture books and easy-to-read 
books for the youngest, a group for inter- 
mediate boys and girls, and for the 
junior high age. On each sign a drawing 
of a lighted birth- 
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nearby tables and shelves children who 
have hobbies arrange their own exhibits, 
a boy’s stamp book with books on stamp 
collecting, another child’s collection of 
Indian relics with books about Indian 
life, flower guides with the child’s own 
specimen book, groups of books on 
various sports, books about horses, dogs 
and other animals, books on drawing and 
painting, etc. 

A book-introduc- 





day cake with 
some such word- 
ing as “Read 
These Before Your 
6th Birthday,” 
“Books for the 
Boy Who’s ‘Going 
On’ Ten,” “When 
You’ve Grown Up 
to Thirteen, You'll 
Want to Read 
These.” The chil- 
dren in charge of 
the exhibit might 
make birthday 


cake bookmarks, Camelot is all it seems, 

with lists of fav- Kubla Khan in Xanadu 

orite books for | Hears the river running thru, 
vere Se or And Marco Polo sails away, 
ae ata Mr. Pickwick says his say, 
child who comes : —_ J? 


to see the display. 

A round-the- 
world flight ex- 
hibit, built around 
a wide banner 
“Wiley Post flew 
around the earth 
in Eight Days. 
You can fly the 
book trail and have 
plenty of adven- 
tures en route.” 


Glass, 





EVERY DAY 


Every day in books 

Rip Van Winkle lies asleep. 

Moby Dick patrois the deep 

Every day in books. 

Tall the windmills turn in S pain 
Where, across an empty plain, 
Rides the rusty knight in vain, 
Every day, in books. 

Falstaff laughs and Hamlet dreams, 


Troy is falling every day, 
Every day, in books. 

You can pass, and I can pass, 
Toward them, thru the Looking 


Every day, in books. 


Joun A. HoitMeEs 
(in the 
Saturday Review) 


tion exhibit. Chil- 
dren are asked to 
make any object 
they wish to illus- 
tratea favorite 
book. Models of 
characters or 
scenes in clay, 
wood, soap, dolls 
in costume, paper 
cut-outs, drawings, 
etc. Each book is 
displayed with the 
child’s illustration 
of it and with a 
card signed by the 
child, stating in a 
sentence or two 
why he likes the 
book and _ thinks 
other children will 
want to read it. To 
carry out the 
“growing up with 
‘ooks” theme, the 
exhibit might be 
arranged by age 
groups. 

The Books Be- 
hind the News. 
Clippings of news- 
items and pictures. 
A flood or earth- 


IN BOOKS 


London 








Globe and world 

map showing route. Aviation books 
dotted thru the display of fiction with 
foreign setting, books of information, 
biographies of world heroes, books 
about life in other countries, modern 
geographies, folk lore and fairy tales 
from other lands. 

Hobby exhibit. A sign ‘President 
Roosevelt’s hobby is ships. What’s 
yours? If you share his fondness for 
the seafaring life, you'll like these books.” 
A collection of books on the sea. On 


quake story, news 
of an eclipse or meteoric shower, with 
books explaining these phenomena. 

A circus advertisement or news-item, 
or a mention of the city zoo, with circus 
and animal books. Items about national 
figures with books about them or about 
their work. News of excavation of 
ancient buildings, with books on the 
history of civilization. Newspaper an- 
nouncement of a new film made from a 
book, with the book. A world confer- 
ence item, with books about the city. 











The School Libraries Section 
Editor: Mary R. Bacon 








A monthly department about school libraries, prepared for the WILSON 
BULLETIN under the auspices of the School Libraries Section, American 


Library Association. 


All school librarians, whether or not they are members of 


the Section, are invited to utilize this department for the discussion of their prob- 
lems, the exposition of their opinions, and the recording of their experiments and 


discoveries. 


Address all communications intended for this department to Miss 


Mary R. Bacon, Librarian, North Central High School, Spokane, Washington. 





LL school librarians who attend the Amer- 

ican Library Association Conference in 
October are requested to register as early as 
possible at the Exhibit Booth of the School 
Libraries Section. This registration should 
not be confused with registration for the 
Conference; its purpose is merely to expedite 
the conference work of the Section. 

A small room in connection with the Exhibit 
Booth will be available thruout the Conference 
for informal discussion of special problems. 
To facilitate the organization of these infor- 
mal conferences the Contact Committee re- 
quests that the following information be sent 
to Marie M. Hostetter, University of Illinois 
Library School, Urbana, Illinois: 

1. A statement of your special problem, 
no matter how minute, or the names 
of the school librarians with whom you 
would like to confer during the con- 
ference. 

A statement of the special problems 
about which you would be willing to 
tell your experience. 

Requests have been received for discussion 
of a number of problems including the follow- 
ing : 

Organization and faculty advisorship of 

library clubs 

Pupil assistants: selection, instruction, 

compensation, and supervision 

Pupils reading circles 

School library publicity 

Monthly narrative reports 

Filing of a school library catalog 

Miss Jean C. Roos, Chairman of the Book 
Appraisal Committee, has promised to be 
available for discussion of book problems and 
of the Books For Young People, 1932; pub- 
lishers of these books have generously pro- 
vided copies for the Exhibit. 


tN 


* * * 


Library association in many states should 
find a valuable suggestion in the following 


“Plan for a State Executive Board for School 
Libraries of Michigan.” 

In October 1931, at a meeting of the School 
Library Section of the Michigan Library 
Association, it was decided that inasmuch as 
there were three separate and distinct organ- 
izations in the state—the School Library Sec- 
tion of the Michigan Library Association, 
Michigan Education Association and School- 
masters Club—all working for a furthering 
of the interests of school librarians in the 
state, that an effort should be made to unify 
the work of these agencies and by so doing 
make school library work in Michigan more 
effective. 

Accordingly, a committee was formed to 
act upon this idea and in October 1932 the 
plan was presented. The committee, after 
careful consideration of the problem, decided 
that A State Executive Board should be 
formed to act as a clearing house for school 
library problems, a source for the organizing 
of school library policies in Michigan, and to 
correlate the work of the various organizations 
for school librarians in the state. 

The board is to be made up of representa- 
tives from the three organizations, the State 
Supervisor of School Libraries, and one school 
administrator in the state. 

This plan has already been approved and 
accepted by seven of the eight districts of the 
Michigan Education Association and School- 
masters Club, and the new board is planning 
a campaign of publicity for the value of school 
libraries during the present economic period in 
preparation for later concentrated effort. 


* * * 


School libraries seldom receive from the 
educational world such splendid recognition 
and support as Dr. G. H. Reavis gives in the 
following paper originally presented at the 
School Library Section of the 1932 Ohio Edu- 
cational Conference. Dr. Reavis is an Ohio 
state inspector of schools. 
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THE USE OF THE HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Efficient teaching of approximately 
one half of all high school subjects 
involves extensive use of library 
material. A large group of subjects 
with either a drill content or a 
laboratory accompaniment may be 
well taught without wide reading; 
but unless text books in the con- 
tent subjects are supplemented and 
enriched by extensive readings, the 
class work is almost sure to fall to 
a low level. So important is this 
that the teacher who gets a good 
day’s work out of his or her pupils 
and interests them in their work is 
almost sure to urge extensive use 
of the school library, to follow 
a satisfactory teaching technique, 
and to maintain good standards of 
scholarship. Interest grows out of 
work well done and is stimulated 
by a realization of accomplishment. 

It is easier to get good work out 
of pupils in some subjects than in 
others. The easiest subject of all 
is bookkeeping; Latin, mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, and the other subjects with a large 
element of drill are next in order. The 
hardest subjects are the content subjects, in- 
cluding, particularly, the social sciences and 
some phases of English. A high school falling 
below standard in its classroom work usually 
lets down first in those subjects which in- 
volve extensive use of library material. As a 
result, the use of the library becomes a 
barometer of the educational program, and 
when one desires to make a brief survey of 
the instruction in a large school, the library 
is a good place to begin. 

In a search for extremes I ask the librarian 
to estimate roughly the use the pupils of each 
teacher make of the library; I find this is a 
significant index of teaching efficiency in those 
courses which involve much use of library 
material. Constant handling of pupils acquaints 
the reference librarian with assignments and 
requirements of individual teachers. She can 
estimate with considerable accuracy the use 
various teachers make of the library. I check 
regularly on the use of the library as a part 
of my working technique in large schools, and 
altho the usefulness of this measure varies 
with the ability of the librarian in the program 
of the particular school, it is as useful as any 
other device I have. 

The principal’s judgment of a teacher is 
often influenced by the service she renders 
outside the class room, or by other considera- 
tions. The librarian knows the teacher chiefly 
thru the work of his or her pupils. I usually 
examine closely both by observation and by 





“MY HOUSE OF BOOK FRIENDS” 
Shute Branch Library, Lynn, Massachusetts. 


The 

characters were drawn and hand colored from illus- 

trations in library editions of children’s favorites. 
The display attracted much attention. 


oral quiz the classes of teachers in regard to 
whom I have conflicting evidence. I have also 
asked numerous classes in content subjects to 
estimate the amount of material read in rela- 
tion to the amount in the textbooks. The 
close correlation of the estimates made by the 
librarians and the pupils is surprising. 

The educational program in a large school 
is usually as good as the use made of its 
library, and the analysis of any high school 
includes a consideration of the administrative 
handicaps of the library; for example, the 
movement to lengthen the recitation period, to 
increase the number of recitations, and to 
extend the program of extra-curricular activi- 
ties eliminates time the pupil formerly devoted 
to library work during the school day. To be 
successful, this type of organization must 
modify the traditional library scheme by in- 
stalling classroom libraries, or make other 
provision to have the necessary material at 
hand when it is needed. It is not enough 
merely to have library facilities in the school. 
They should be easily accessible, and the high 
school program should be organized so as to 
promote their use. The classroom teacher can 
then be held responsible for making use of 
the library, and most teachers respond properly 
when conditions are favorable. Because the 
school library is an essential part of the edu- 
cational program, an effort should be made to 
maintain the library staff even tho it is neces- 
sary for the sake of economy to raise the 
quota allotted to each teacher. 


Dr. G. H. Reavis 
Inspector of Schools, Olio 














The Book Preview 


— for October 1933 — 
A Classified, Selected List of Current and Forthcoming Books 








The purpose of this section is to pro- 
vide librarians with advance information 
concerning important new books that 

ublishers wish to call to their attention. 

he regular use of “The Book Preview” 
will greatly facilitate the ordering of 
new books. 

The selections are made by publishers 
subject to the approval of an editorial 


committee from the staff of The H. W. 
Wilson Company. Selections are ap- 
proved after examination of the books 
when possible. Otherwise, they are 
based upon best information available 
from publishers together with a knowl- 
edge of an author’s previous work and 
of the subject matter treated. 





000 General Works 


Encyclopedias, Bibliographies, 
Library Work, Ete. 


DESMOND, ROBERT W. Newspaper 
reference methods; with a foreword by 
John H. Finley. 

D 227p il $2.50 Univ. 
press (Ready) 
026.07 Newspaper office libraries 

A manual for librarians in all special libra- 

ries, a general aid to everyone concerned with 

the use and preservation of reference materials, 

and a text for library schools. Based on a 

study of the best newspaper libraries in the 

geo this book deals with the organization 
and ministration of reference facilities, spe- 
cial problems of filing, news indexes, etc., and 
contains a list of reference books useful for any 


library. 
100 Philosophy 


Psychology, Conduct, Temperance, 
Ete. 


KLEISER, GRENVILLE. How to suc- 

ceed in life. 

320p $2 Funk (Oct. 18) 

170 Conduct of life 

The author tells how to achieve the things 
we wish in life by proper planning. He be- 
lieves that ‘‘success is due as much to intelli- 
gent preparation as to skilled workmanship.”’ 
He goes fully into the subject, covering such 
phases as planning, eating, and sleeping well; 
thinking, working and serving well; climaxing 
it all with a chapter on “living well.”’ 


200 Religion 
Bible, Religions, Mythology, Etc. 


McFADYEN, JOHN EDGAR. Message 
of Israel; the Chalmers lectures (1931). 
304p $2 Funk (Ready) 


221 Bible. Old Testament—Criticism, 
pretation, etc. 


This volume is an attempt to consider, in 
the light of the Old Testament, some of the 
problems that press upon our bewildered world 
today—disarmament, peace, brotherhood, edu- 
cation, the meaning of life, the place of suffer- 
ing, e needs of the nation, the purpose of 
history. 


of Minnesota 


inter- 


Wilson Bulletin 


300 Social Sciences 


Sociology, Government, Law, 
Economics, Education, Etc. 
COLE, GEORGE DOUGLAS HOWARD, 
and COLE, MARGARET ISABEL. In- 


telligent man’s review of Europe today. 
750p $3 Knopf (Oct. 27) 


330.9 Europe—Economic conditions. Europe 
—Politics 
After surveying briefly the history, geog- 


raphy, race, and economy of the principal 
divisions of Burope, the authors analyse in 
detail all the existing political and social prob- 
lems of each country and their relations to 
each other. 


GAMBLE, SIDNEY D. How Chinese 
families live in Peiping. 
368p il $3 Funk (Ready) 
331.83 Cost and standard of living. China— 
Social life and customs 
A study of the income and expenditure of 
283 Chinese families receiving from $8 to $550 
silver per month. The book is of interest to 
economists, sociologists, and social workers as 
well as to those anxious for a better under- 
standing between nations. 


COLE, GEORGE DOUGLAS HOWARD, 
ed. What everybody wants to know 
about money. 
435p $3 Knopf (Nov. 10) 

332 Money. Banks and banking 
This book treats the whole question of 
money, its nature and its functioning in the 
modern economic world. It is written by nine 

Oxford economists under the direction of G. D. 

H. Cole. The various sections break up the 

subject into a number of large and “easy’’ 

divisions, but form a continuous whole. Among 
the topics dealt with are: Money and the 

World Crisis, Currency and Central Banking, 

Capital, Public Finance, Debts, Credit, Prices, 

Inflation, etc. 


WILLIS, H. PARKER; CHAPMAN, 
JOHN; and ROBEY, RALPH WEST. 
Contemporary banking. 
826p $5 Harper (Ready) 

332.1 Banks and banking 


A comprehensive statement of the policies 
and practices of contemporary banking, both 
commercial and investment. It supplies 
answers to many of the questions the general 
reader is now asking about the relation of 
banking methods to industrial recovery. 


For Librarians 





ZIMMERMANN, ERICH W. World re- 


sources and industries. 
842p il $5 Harper (Ready) 
338 Natural resources. Industry. Agricul- 
ture 
An encyclopedic reference work with agri- 
cultural, mineral and industrial resources of 
the entire world considered from the point of 
view of their availability for human use. 


SCHNITMAN, L. SETH. How safe is 
life insurance? 
256p $2 Vanguard press (Oct. 26) 
368.3 Insurance, Life 


Life insurance has been sold to 65,000,000 
persons as an investment. Is that investment 
safe? Will your life insurance policy be paid 
when it becomes due? Can you today obtain 
its full surrender value? Can you borrow on 
your policy to meet an emergency? In what 
securities has your money been invested? 
These and other vital questions are answered 
by a statistician of long experience who has 
devoted years of research to the study of 
insurance, 


WALSER, FRANK. Art of conference. 
$3 Harper (Nov.) 
374.24 Conferences. Social psychology 


The first book in some years to give detailed 
treatment to methods of conference procedure 
for various uses. Particular attention is paid 
to the use of conferences for education, busi- 
ness, character building agencies and in inter- 
national affairs. 


400 Philology 


Languages, Etc. 


OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
9x12% 13v $125 per set Oxford 
univ. press, N.Y. (Nov. 9) 

423 English language—Dictionaries 


This eat work, hitherto available only for 
those who could afford many hundred dollars, 
is now offered in its entirety, unabridged, at 
$125.00. The reissue will be in thirteen volumes, 
of which the last will be a supplement con- 
taining words introduced into the English lan- 
guage since the completion of the main work. 
This edition will be bound in crimson buckram 
with gilt lettering. 


500 Science 


General Science, Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Etc. 


REDMAN, L. V., and MORY, A. V. H. 
Romance of research. (Century of 
progress ser.) 
149p $1 Williams & Wilkins (Ready) 

507 Research 


Final number of the Century of Progress 
Series. The authors introduce their subject 
by outlining the philosophy of research. They 
then trace the concatenation of scientific re- 
search and progress, and emphasize the im- 
portance of research in the science of sociology 
in order that we may catch up with our 
material progress and reap the benefits of an 
unparalleled civilization. 


SULLIVAN, J. W. N. Limitations of 
science, 
312p $2.75 Viking press (Oct. 9) 
509 Science—History 


A survey of the scientific adventure, 
motives that led to it, its achievements and 
its limitations. In our study of the structure 
of the earth and the universe, in the re- 
searches of the physicist, the biologist, the 
psychologist and the mathematician. Sullivan 
shows what has been accomplished, what re- 
mains to be done, and what—if saya 
should be re ied as forever out of reach. 
For the intelligent layman. 


the 
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MONAHAN, ROBERT S. Mount Wash- 
ington reoccupied. 
O 275p il $2.50 Stephen Daye (Oct. 1) 


551.5 Meteorology—Observations. Washing- 
ton, Mount. Po year, International 
A personal narrative of the expedition which 
has conducted a meteorological station on the 
summit of Mt Washington during the past year, 
with the object of making records for the 
Second International Polar Year. Profusely 
illustrated with photographs. 


600 Useful Arts 


Medicine, Engineering, Agriculture, 
Business, Etc. 


STEDMAN, THOMAS LATHROP. Prac- 

tical medical dictionary. 

12th ed 1256p il $7.50 William Wood 

(Division of Williams & Wilkins) 

(Ready) 

610.8 Medicine—Dictionaries 

A revised edition of a standard work with a 
continuous history since 1908. About 1000 new 
titles added, besides many hundred sub-titles. 
Dental, veterinary, chemical, botanical, and 


electrical, words are also included. Numerous 
illustrations. 


CLENDENING, LOGAN. 
doctor. 
450p 148 ils. $3.75 Knopf (Oct. 13) 
610.9 Medicine—History 


This is the story of medicine, of the men 
and women thru all human history who have 
created the knowledge and the skill that are 
behind the modern doctor. From the time of 
herb-doctors and wizards right down to the 
great experimenters of the present, the story 
is a fascinating and heroic one. 


ROSE, ROBERT HUGH. How to stay 


young. 
195p $1.50 Funk (Ready) 
612.67 Old age. Diet. Hygiene 
A physician here presents a plan by which 
men can add twenty or thirty years to their 
life-span and keep minds and bodies young 
into the eighties and beyond. 


WRIGHT, J. C. and SMITH, F. C. Auto- 
motive construction and operation. 
(Trade ser). 
2d ed rev 435p $3.50 Wiley (Ready) 

629.2 Automobiles 


Covers the entire field of automotive con- 
struction and operation including a short com- 
prehensive history of the automobile industry 
from the first self-propelled vehicle to the 
present, with statistics on annual production. 
The book is strictly up-to-date having special 
articles on free wheeling and other latest 
recommendations on design and construction 
as advocated by leading engineers in the in- 
dustry. 


GORDON, WILLIAM D., and LOCK- 
WOOD, JEREMIAH. Modern account- 
ing systems. 
2d ed largely rewritten 48lp $4 Wiley 
(Ready) 


657 Accounting 


This book applies accounting principles to 
various types of business organizations and 
operation in order to show the manner in 
which principles are applied and worked out 
under typical business conditions. The dis- 
cussion of each system is prefaced by a de- 
tailed study of the purposes, functions, organ- 
ization, operation and problems, both legal 
and accounting, uliar to the type of busi- 
ness under consideration. The various types 
of business include: Building and Loan Asso- 
ciations, Insurance Companies, Banks, Broker- 
ages, Department Stores, Gas Companies, 
Railroads, Municipalities. 


Behind the 


For Librarians 





MAYER, RAYMOND C. How to do pub- 

licity. 

$3 Harper (Nov.) 

659.1 Publicity 

A practical manual on all types of publicity 
and public relations work, by a _ successful 
authority, making a reference manual of gen- 
eral and practical utility. 


700 Fine Arts 


Architecture, Painting, Engraving, 
Music, Drama, Ete. 


GUPTILL, ARTHUR L. Freehand draw- 

ing self-taught. 

$3.50 il Harper (Nov.) 

740 Drawing 

A_ successful teacher of drawing here sets 
forth step by step details of methods for cul- 
tivating drawing skill in different mediums 
such as pencil, crayon, charcoal, etc. 


800 Literature 


Composition, Writing, Speaking, 
Prose, Poetry, Etc. 


VIZETELLY, FRANK H. How to speak 
English effectively. 
260p $1.75 Funk (Ready) 
808 English language—Idioms, 
errors 
This well known authority gives much needed 
advice on the subject, including a list of 3,000 
words often mispronounced. 


HICKS, GRANVILLE. Great tradition; 
an interpretation of American literature 


since the Civil war. 
8vo 317p $2.50 Macmillan (Ready) 
810.9 American literature—History and 
criticism 
Thruout this history 
since the Civil war runs a motivating idea: 
the central fact in American life since the 
Civil war has been capitalistic industry. There- 
fore the most important thing about any au- 
thor is his attitude toward that fact, Mr 
Hicks discusses authors who refused to con- 
template industrialism and considers their vir- 
tues and their faults; he also discusses the 
authors who did consider the central facts of 
American life—in politics or industry or any- 
where else—and evaluates and explains their 
successes and failures. 


WOODWARD, AMY. Colored leaves. 
102p $1.50; de luxe ed. limited to 25 
oopnes $6.50 Caxton printers (Ready) 


Ninety sonnets dealing with the common 
things of life, by a new Idaho writer. 
IKBAL ALI SHAH, SIRDAR. Oriental 

caravan. 

331p $2.75 Kendall (Ready) 

890 Oriental literature—Collections 

An anthology of the wit and wisdom of the 
East: a revelation of the Soul and Mind of 
Asia thru its literary treasures. Much of this 
prose and poetry has never before been trans- 
lated into English. 


900 History 
History, Geography, Travel 


PHILBY, H. St. J. B. Empty Quarter; 
being a description of the Great South 
Desert of Arabia known as Rub ’al Khali. 
433p 8vo il $4 Holt (Oct. 13) 

915.3 Arabia—Description and travel 
A realistic, detailed account of the adven- 
tures, hardships and successes of Mr Philby’s 
exploration of one of the great “dark spots” 
of the map—the Rub ‘al Khali, a stretch of 
little-known desert in southern Arabia. The 
scientific results of the expedition have been 

separately tabulated in the appendices. 


corrections, 
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MAWSON, C. O. SYLVESTER, ed. In- 
ternational book of names. 
12mo 350p $2 Crowell (Nov. 1) 

4 Names, Personal. Names, Geographi- 
ca. 

A dictionary which gives the proper spelling 
and pronunciation of 8000 biographical, literary 
and geographical names. Useful to supplement 
the usual dictionary. 

HOWDEN SMITH, ARTHUR D. Con- 
queror: the story of Cortes and Monte- 
zuma and the slave girl, Malinal. 
350p $2.50 Lippincott (Ready) 

972 Mexico—History. Cortés, Hernando 

The fabulous story of how Cortes, with the 
aid of the girl, Malinal, and a few hundred 
Spaniards, conquered the Aztecs of Mexico and 
their Great Lord, Montezuma. 


JOHNSON, GERALD W. 
the southern states. 
$1.50 Putnam (Oct. 20) 

973.7 United States—History—Civil war 
Mr Johnson, a _southerner himself, sees 

Secession as a suicide pact, the South defend- 

ing the thing that was poisoning it, the North 

destroying the thing that might have saved 
it from the intellectual and moral sterility of 

Babbittry. Tho it was a tragic and insane 

business, yet there are gusty humors in the 

tale, of which the author makes the most, 

ANDREWS, MATTHEW PAGE. Found- 
ing of Maryland. c 
380p $4.50 Williams & Wilkins (Nov. 
1) 

975.2 Maryland—History 

An intensive study of the period of the 
palatinate (1634-1690) in Maryland, in which 
much new historical material appears, In 
particular, the author unfolds the homeland 
background and elucidates fully the perplex- 
ing problems of the rise and fall of religious 
toleration in Maryland. The dramatic Clai- 
borne “rebellion”, the Ingle invasion which 
drove Governor Calvert to refuge in Virginia, 
the Puritan complex during Cromwell's time, 
the attempts at self-government, the economic 
and social problems, are woven into the nar- 
rative. 


Secession of 


Biography 
BAILEY, RALPH EDWARD. An Amer- 
ican Colossus; the singular career of 
Alexander Hamilton. 


320p il $3 Lothrop (Oct. 16) 

B or 92 Hamilton, Alexander 

A narrative portrait of one of the great 
figures in American history. What Hamilton 
believed, said, and did in the very many inter- 
esting situations in his remarkable life is re- 
lated objectively and realistically. A vivid 
picture of a statesman whose life has new 
significance in these days of marked expansion 
in the scope of the Federal Government. 


BRITTAIN, VERA. Testament of youth; 
an autobiographical study of the years 


1900-1925. 
12mo 663p $2.50 Macmillan (Oct. 10) 
B or 92 European war, 1914-1918—Personal 
narratives 
This is not only the intimate record of an 
English girl's life from 1900 to 1925, but the 
story of a group of her contemporaries—young 
people whose school days ended just as the 
War broke out, and whose relations developed 
around a story of young love which is here 
for the first time narrated. It is also the 
story of the author’s escape from provincial 
young ladyhood, her experience as a student 
at Oxford, her adventures as a volunteer nurse 
from 1915 to 1918. 
DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN BIOG- 
RAPHY; ed. by Dumas Malone 
20v v 12 $12.50 Scribner (Nov.) 
920 United States—Biography 
This volume carries the biographical record 
of eminent Americans well into the ‘M’’s. 


For Librarians 








Included are such notables as Charlies F. 


McKim, architect; William McKinley, Presi- 
dent; John Macy, critic; Dolly Madison, ‘the 
nation’s hostess’; James Madison, President; 


Horace Mann, educator; Richard Mansfield, 
actor; Jacques Marquette, missionary-explorer; 
John Marshall, chief justice; Cotton ather, 
Puritan clergyman; e Meade, soldier— 
and some 600 others who have made outstand- 
ing contributions to some phase of American 
life. When complete in 20 volumes the D.A.B. 
will chronicle more 14,000 lives. “‘Every 
library that can possib buy the set should 
have it’. (A.L.A. Booklist) ld only by sub- 
scription for the 20 volumes. 


FORD, FORD MADOX. It was the 
Pag ope an autobiography. 
382p $3 Lippincott (Oct. 5) 
B or 92 


The autobiography of Ford Madox Ford is 
rich in humor, humanity and intimate anec- 
dotes of the author's friends—and sometimes— 
enemies: Conrad, Arnold Bennett, H. G. Wells, 
Galsworthy, Henry James, Hemingway, Hilaire 
Belloc, George Moore and many others. 


GWYNN, STEPHEN. Life and friend- 
ships of Dean Swift. 
355p 8vo il $3.75 Holt 
B or 92 Swift, Jonathan 
A biography in which both Swift's public 

career and his private life receive full atten- 

tion. ,_ Of especial interest is the discussion of 

Swift’s varied political activities, his career 

as a writer, his part in the creation of the 

Anglo-Irish nation, and his brilliant social 

circle—which included Pope, Gay, Congreve, 

Addison, Steele, Harley and Bolingbroke. 


ROEDER, RALPH. Man of the Renais- 
sance. 
552p Reproductions of 16 Renaissance 
portraits $5 Viking press (Oct. 23) 
920 Savonarola, Girolamo Maria Francesco 


Matteo. Machiavelli, Niccold. Castiglione, 
Baldassare, conte. Aretini, Pietro 


In this history of the Renaissance, four 
figures are singled out to illustrate the char- 
acter of the Renaissance type of man and his 
culture and ideas. The men are Savonarola, 
the Florentine fanatic; Machiavelli, the hero- 
worshipper; Castiglione, the courtier; and 
Aretini, the Venetian libertine. Prof. Raymond 
Weaver of Columbia calls it: “The most superb 
single volume in English on the Renaissance."’ 


WAGNER, GLENDOLIN DAMON, and 
ALLEN, WILLIAM A. Blankets and 
moccasins. 
304p $2; de luxe ed. limited to 25 
copies $7 Caxton printers (Ready) 

B or 92 Plenty-coups, Indian chief. Crow 
Indians 


The life story of Plenty-coups, chief of the 
Crows and of all the Indian tribes of the 
Northwest. Based on first-hand information, 
the di of Dr Allen who knew Plenty-coups 
personally, and old newspaper files. 


(Oct. 26) 


Fiction 
COKER, TRACY. Ee-Dah-How. 
290p $2.50; de luxe ed. limited to 25 
copies, $7.50 Caxton printers (Ready) 
An historical 1 of 
the days before the a. ee ee to 


the white invaders. A w a te 
based on historical facta. "Nie". 


HAUCK, LOUISE PLATT. Life, love 
and Jeanette. 
$2 Penn (Oct. 13) 
When Jeannette Brokaw f k 
business career for wares ong hed thoes 
generations of her husband’s womenfolk with 
whom to deal; Maidie, his child by a first 
marriage, his mother and his grandmother. 


The story takes Jeannette thru the ecstasy of 


first love, the joys and responsibiliti - 
hood and motherhood and Gade hee dee 
waters, to permanent happiness. 


her, thru dark 
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SPRIGGE, ELIZABETH. Old man dies. 
12mo 351p $2.50 Macmillan (Oct. 24) 


This is a novel of modern English life, 
concerned with the rebellion of the members 
of a large family against the dominant per- 
sonality of its head.. The Old Man never speaks 
in this novel, nor does he appear on the 
scene, yet all the action, all the crises in the 
lives of the various members of the family 
whom Miss Sprigge so rey portrays are in 
soime way dependent upon him or affected by 
his demands and decisions. 


TURNER, LIDA LARRIMORE (LIDA 
LARRIMORE, pseud.). Jonathan’s 
daughter. 
349p $2 Macrae Smith (Oct. 9) 


Ann Lowell’s life had been a succession of 
fashionable schools and drab boarding houses, 
for Jonathan, her father, was a journalist 
whose fortunes rose and fell by turns. When 
Jonathan finally wrote his successful novel, 
Ann hoped that he would be willing to settle 
down. But she was unprepared for a step- 
mother. In the meantime she had met Sandy 
MacArdle, and the memory of Sandy persisted 
until Ann was called upon to decide between 
loyalty to her father and her love for Sandy. 


Children’s Books 


CARROLL, RUTH. Chimp and chump. 
48p all il. $1 Eugene Reynal (Ready) 


A story of two monkeys who escape from 
the Zoo and get into an amusement park. 
Told ben A n pictures by the author of 
What Whiskers Did (Book Review Digest, 
1932, p. 169). 

CARTER, RUSSELL GORDON. Crim- 
son cutlass. 
302p il $2 Penn (Oct. 27) 

Martin Holt, nephew of a Cape Cod tavern 
keeper, is captured by pirates after a fierce 
fight at his uncle’s tavern. The boy and 
another captive ferret out the mystery sur- 
roundin, e cutlass belonging to the pirate 
chief. citing book for boys. 

HAMSUN, MARIE (MRS KNUT HAM- 
SUN). Norwegian farm; abr. and tr. 
by Maida C. Darnton. 
343p il $2 Lippincott (Ready) 

The life, adventures, fun and pranks of four 
children, two boys and two girls ranging in 
age from eleven down to five, who are, ac- 
cording to the Berlin Weltbuhne, the children 
of Knut and Marie Hamsun. A story of primi- 
tive, sturdy living told with humorous under- 
standing. 

LIPPINCOTT, JOSEPH WHARTON. 
The wolf king. 
304p il $2 Penn (Oct. 27) 

A tale of a pack of Rocky Mountain wolves 
led by an enormous black wolf, and how they 
lived, hunted, fought and increased in num- 


bers. Illustrated in color and black and white 
by Paul Bransom. 
MARSHAK, IL ‘IA IAKOVLEVICH 


(M. ILIN, pseud.). 100,000 whys; tr. by 

Beatrice Kinkead. 

150p il $1.50 Lippincott (Oct. 5) 

The author of ‘‘Black on White’’ and ‘‘What 
Time Is It?’’ who told all about the alphabet 
and printing, clocks and watches, now takes 
the reader on a trip around a room in an 
average home and answers innumerable 
‘‘whys.’’ The stations on the trip are the sink, 
the stove, the table, the shelf, the china closet 
and the wardrobe, etc. 


MEEK, CAPT. S. P. Frog; the horse 
that knew no master. 
302p il $2 Penn (Oct. 27) 


This is the story of a horse. An outlaw who 
can be ridden only by force, he meets his match 
when Lieutenant Scott arrives on the army 


post of apres, Canal Zone, and takes over his 
er ogy lustrated in color and black and 
white by Charles Hargens. 

















Treasure! 
By Sylva Hunt * 


Whenever children enter a new unit in 
the educational system they should have 
an opportunity to become acquainted with the 
school library of that particular unit early 
in the school year. The playlet, “Treasure” is 
designed as an appreciation lesson given to 
seventh grade students who are new in the 
junior high school system. These vigorous, 
eager, young seventh graders have already 
visited the public library where they have 
gained a working knowledge of the parts of 
the book, the subject classification scheme, 
and the arrangement of the library. They 
are now ready to become acquainted with 
their own junior high school library. Both 
boys and girls of this age are likely to be 
vitally interested in treasure hunts, pirates, 
and gold—the following appreciation lesson 
has been based upon this interest. 


Aims: 
To interest these seventh grade students 
in an entertaining way in their school 
library by indicating the possibilities of 
lifelong pleasure and profit. 
To acquaint them with the location of 
books, magazines, etc. in their own library. 


Preparation: 
Eighth grade boys have been selected to 
help the librarian in this presentation. 
(These older boys like the idea of helping 
the younger ones especially in the roles 
they are about to assume.) 


Costumes : 
All that is needed in the way of costumes 
can be brought by the individual boys: 
trousers rolled at the knee, colored shirts 
open at the throat, bandanas, ear rings, 
knives and pistols. A little bit- of grease 
paint provided by the librarian for the 
much needed tatoo marks and moustaches 
will complete the preparations for the 
creation of a crew of gold-seeking pirates. 


Properties: 
A large bag containing little colored bags 
of treasure. Instead of gold within, there 
is a book in each of these little bags. A 
large scroll treasure map made from store 


paper. 


The Scene: 

If the library is large enough the action 
can take place in the regular library read- 
ing room with the seventh grade audience 
seated in the chairs which have been 
turned to face the main shelves. 

If the playlet is to be given to a large 
group then the stage in the auditorium 
or study hall will need to be used. In 


that case: the curtain rises on a dark 
stage. The only light comes from two 
old iron lanterns being carried by people 
who are moving about the stage. The 
singing of “Nancy Lee” continues, a dim 
light comes on and reveals eleven pirates 
pulling into the cave scene a huge treasure 
chest. On the last note of the song, Black- 
bear, the pirate captain, appears in the 
doorway. 


Introduction: by the librarian 

The librarian will welcome them to the 
library. She will introduce herself. She 
will state her desire to serve them at all 
times during their junior high school 
career. She tells them that a group of 
8th grade boys have consented to intro- 
duce them to their school library.] 


(The eighth grade boys come in from 
the corridor singing “Nancy Lee” :) 


Of all the wives as e’er you know—Yeo- 
Ho! lads—Ho Yeo Ho! Yeo-Ho! 

There’s none like Nancy Lee, I 
Yeo-Ho! Yeo-Ho! Yeo-Ho! 

See there she stands an’ waves her hand 
upon the quay. 

An’ every day when I’m away she’ll watch 
for me, Yeo-Ho! lads Yeo-Ho! 

The sailor’s wife, the sailor’s star shall be. 

Yeo-Ho! we go across the sea; 

The sailor’s wife the sailor’s star shall be, 

The sailor’s wife his star shall be. 


trow. 


(The pirates are in a group at the front 
of the room when the Pirate Captain 
arrives upon the scene.) 

CAPTAIN : 
Avast ye lubbers, avast! (The pirates 
all drop back into positions indicating 
submission to their leader.) 


Crew: 
Aye, Aye, sir. (Captain Blackbear 
strides to the table at right.) 
CAPTAIN: 


Here with the treasure! (Indicates 
with a sweep of the arm the table.) 


PIRATE: 
Aye, Sir! (Places bag where the Cap- 
tain has indicated. ) 
(The Captain unrolls a scroll which 
is a treasure map. All eyes are upon 
him eagerly waiting for him to tell 
them of their next venture.) 


* Librarian, Junior High School Library, Chisholm, Minn 
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CAPTAIN : 
Mates, the greatest treasure of all the 
ages hath been cited. Is there a man 
among ye who fears the voyage? 

CREW: 
Nay, Sir! 

CAPTAIN : 
Are ye ready to set the masts and hoist 
the anchor? 

Crew: 
Aye, Sir. (They unsheathe their dag- 
gers and stand at attention.) 

PrraTeE I: 
There is nary a man among us, Sir, 
who fears the venture. 

CAPTAIN : 
Come then lay to me lads and ye shall 
hear the news. 

CREW: 
Yea, Captain. (They crowd around 
him in back of the table to peer over 
his shoulder at the map on the table.) 


CapTAIN : 
This treasure hunt is ticklish work, 
and is only suited to men who are of 
curious mind. The treasure we seek 
lies close at hand in this village 93 
degrees longitude and 47% degrees 
latitude and 30 leagues inland of Lake 
Superior in a room in the center of 
the largest building right up in under 
the eaves (points to map—he has geo- 
graphically located Chisholm, Minne- 
sota, and the very building and room 
that they are then in.) 

Crew : 
Aye, Sir. (Crowding to see) 

Pirate II: 
"Tis a curious venture of which ye 
speak. What firearms and knives shall 
we stow aloft, sir? 


CAPTAIN : 
A fair question makes for a fair 
answer and now my brave lads, I shall 
tell thee squarely—No firearms or 
knwes shall ye have! 


Crew : 
(In surprise, they fall back clutching 
their knives. Some murmur: “Pieces 
of Eight”; others: “What Ho!’”) 
CAPTAIN : 
Never fear, my lads. Thy safety I 
promise. Each and all of ye are 
armed with weapons far mightier than 
knives and powder. 





TREASURE HUNTERS 
These boys brought articles from their own 


homes to make their costumes. Wyeth’s 
illustrations in Treasure Island and Pyle’s 
in The Book of Pirates served as models. 


CRrEw : 
(Look themselves over and look from 
one to another. ) 

PrraTeE III: 
What be they, Sir? 

CAPTAIN : 
As mates afore the mast, I demand 
your honest word afore I make known 
the plans. Do I have such? 

Crew : 
Aye, Sir. In thee we trust. (They 
sheathe their weapons. ) 

CAPTAIN: 
Sit ye down and I shall tell ye of the 
venture. 
(They group themselves on the floor 
about him, some sitting, some half 
standing. ) 

CAPTAIN : 
It hath come to me that there be a 
vast treasure hidden hereabouts. All 
that men have ever thought or done or 
even felt ye may know! (Pauses and 
they look from one to another.) Any 
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kingdom that ye wish to seek, any 
friends ye may wish to have, be they 
animals, birds or men, all can be found 
hidden in this very place of which I 
speak. 

CREW : 
Yea, Captain. 

CAPTAIN : 
Many men such as ye know of this 
treasure and ye will have to be armed 
with certain weapons to get more of 
that treasure than they. 

CREW : 
What arms, Sir, doth one need? 

CAPTAIN : 
First, eyes to read with—then imagina- 
tion to feel with and, most important, 
curiosity to seek with. Have ye all 
such weapons? 

CREW: 
Aye, Sir, plenty. 

CAPTAIN : 
Can ye use them, now that ye have 
them? 

CREW : 
Aye, Aye, Sir! 

PIRATE: 
How much treasure doth each 
Sir? 

CAPTAIN : 
As much as all of ye are able to go 
after! 

CREW: 
Pieces of Eight! 

Pirate IV: 
Doth the treasure lie all in one place, 
Sir? 

CapTAIN : 
It lies as I have said—very close at 
hand—in this very village which is 30 
leagues inland of Lake Superior—in 
this very room. The treasure hath 
been scattered between the covers of 
each of the books that stand on the 
shelves. 

CREW: 
(Mystified, they look toward one 
another and all around.) Strange? 

PIRATE V: 
Be there more men such as us after 
this treasure, here, Sir? 

CAPTAIN : 
Everyman in the world hath his chance 
but only those that are armed as I 
have said with imagination and curi- 
osity can e’er hope to find the treas- 


get, 


ure. And let me tell ye (leans over 
confidentially) Once ye have found 
this treasure no man can ever steal it 
from ye! 

CREW: 
Glory be! 


CAPTAIN : 
(Turns to the pirate who brought in 
the bag.) The bag ho! lay open the 
bag for the mates! 


PIRATE: 
Aye, Sir. (Slashes the cord with his 
knife and lays open the bag and 
waits for further orders.) 


CAPTAIN : 
Each mate will have a bag. Inside will 
tell ye at what point each will find 
gold! Lay to your bags, men! (He 
and the pirate give each man a money 
bag which they open and in each is a 
book. ) 
At what point canst thou find treasure, 
Mate? (The mates have all eagerly 
opened their books and are studying 
their directions. ) 


PIRATE : 

(Opening book, reads and goes to 
shelves to the 100 section.) At point 
100 thou wilt find all the treasures of 
philosophers and sages! Ah, The 
Young Folks Book of Ideals. (if the 
play is being given in a cave scene 
on a stage rather than in the library, 
the pirates will not be able to go to 
the shelves, but each will come to the 
front of the stage with his treasure 
bag and open book. The pirates repre- 
senting the subject numbers will ar- 
range themselves in order across the 
front of the stage—each reading his 
book treasure.) 


Pirate II: 
(Has gone to the shelves.) Mine says 
that at point 200 all the wealth that 
lies in religion lies buried. 


Pirate III: 

At this place 300 all the wealth of city, 
town and national governments can be 
found. Even the wealth of fairy king- 
doms thou wilt find herein. Pirate 
George Regis of the ship 7-L hath 
already found treasure, here! 

(This is the actual name of one of 
the seventh graders with his division. ) 
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CAPTAIN: 
Dost thou know Pirate George Regis 
of the ship 7-L mate? 

Prrate III: 
Aye, Sir! I know him well; 
shipped the seven seas together! 

PrraTE IV: 
The wealth of the heavens, the oceans, 
and of all animals and birds canst 
thou find at point 500. If ye know 
Pirate Sullivan of Ship 7-M ask her 
to tell ye of the treasure found at this 
point. 

PrraTE V: 
At 600 paces ye shall find all the 
pleasure which a healthy body can find 
in making and doing things. Ha, The 
Book of Model Ships! 

Pirate VI: 
The wealth of musicians, artists and 
athletes is stored at point 700. A 
pirate of unknown parts by the name 
of Champlain (7th grade music 
teacher) knows of this place. 

Pirate VII: 
At 800 ye shall find all the jingles of 
poets, rhyme and the wealth of all 


we 


writers’ works. This The Golden 
Treasury for me (Takes book and 
opens it) 

Pirate VIII: 


All the treasure of distant lands and 
of all the past can be found at point 
900. 


Pirate IX: 
But look, I have found something of 
each of your treasures. Here is a 
whole storehouse of gold in Encyclo- 
pedias, and Reference books (Points 
to the label on these shelves and helps 
himself to a book.) 

PrraTe X: 
My gold, it says, is not tarnished with 
age—I can find all the newly created 
gold at this point—here in these 
magazines ! 
(By the end each pirate is standing 
near the section of the room that he 
represents—each has an open book 
and is fascinated by its contents.) 


CaPTAIN : 
(Smiling complacently.) For such vast 
treasure are ye willing to search? 


Crew: 
(Stand at attention.) Yea, Captain! 


Pirate I: 
Hoist the anchor! Set the sail—for 
the year’s search for Treasure! (All 
face front and sing to the tune of 
Nancy Lee.) 


ALL: 

Of all the books as e’er you know, 

Yeo-Ho! lads ho-yeo-ho! yeo-ho! 

We have them all right here and oh 

Yeo-ho! yeo-ho! yeo-ho! 

Who hath a book has but to read for gold 
indeed ; 

Heroes, poets and even spooks are here to 
command 

And Treasure vast and joys abound, 

Here to be found 

Yeo-ho! lads ho! yeo ho! 


Corus: 
pers books the pirate’s gold shall 
e€ 
Yeo-ho! lads ho! yeo-ho! yeo-ho! 
The pirate’s books the pirate’s gold shal! 


e 
The pirate’s books his gold shall be! 


(On the word “books” of the last line 
the pirates extend their books as an 
invitation to the student audience to 
Read!) 

Exit pirates: They run out of the li- 
brary. They return for their bows and 
the Captain says: 


CAPTAIN: 
To the books, ye seventh graders, my 
merry men will lead ye to the gold 
that lies within this room! 
(The seventh grade students are then 
free to walk about the room on a dis- 
covery tour with the pirates acting as 
guides. ) 
(If the stage setting has been used 
the same curtain call may be used. The 
Captain and his merry men enter for 
their bows. He says: “To the books, 
ye seventh graders, my merry men will 
lead ye to the gold that lies within your 
school library!” Curtain-exit.) 
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A BOOK EXHIBIT CONTEST 


One of the chief features of 
the Book Week observance at 
the Quakertown (Pennsylvania) 
High School was a book exhibit 
contest, reports Rhoda E. Bowers, 


the librarian. Exhibits were pre-,. 


pared by pupils and placed on the 
library shelves. A generous space 
was provided for each exhibit 
by removing one shelf from each 
of twelve sections. 

The photographs on this page, 
reading from top to bottom, show 
four of the interesting and imag- 
inative exhibits created by the 
students. 


(1) Aviation. This exhibit took 
first place. A baby blimp hovers 
above a_ skyline. The posters 
bear pictures of airplanes, dirig- 
ibles, etc. The booklet on the 
shelf contains ‘drawings of every 
type of plane. A poster preaches 
against stunt flying. The minia- 
ture airplane on the shelf is made 
from a German machine gun 
shell, from German coins, and 
from German military buttons. 
Books advertised are Sky High 
and We. 


(2) Two Ways to Travel. This 
exhibit tied for second place. 
Pictures of scenes from our own 
country and from foreign lands 
are mounted on glazed cardboard. 
Travel booklets from railway and 
steamship companies represent 
actual physical travel. The min- 
iature globes are pencil sharp- 
eners. The quotation, “Much have 
I traveled in the realms of gold,” 
is from Keats. 


(3) Stamps as a Hobby. This 
exhibit also tied for second place. 
Pieces of green twine lead from 
each European country to a stamp 
issued by that country. Surround- 
ing the American flags are stamps 
of the United States. The postal 
cards bear interesting stamps. 
Books on stamp collecting and 
the necessary tools are on display. 


(4) Our Presidents. 
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* PROBLEMS 


* 


A Monthly Department of Discussion 





PROBLEM 14 


Write a critical review, not exceed- 
ing 500 words, of the chief contents of 
the September 1933 issue of the WIL- 
SON BULLETIN. The review may 
be confined to a discussion of three or 
four articles or features, or may range, 
at the contestant’s pleasure, over the 
whole table of contents. Since the 
awards will not be based on the amount 
of enthusiasm displayed by the con- 
testants, but rather on the general in- 
telligence of the essays and their degree 
of helpfulness to the Editor, we beg 
you to speak your mind freely. 

AWARDS: For the best reviews received 
by the Problems Editor before October 30, 
the following prizes will be given: first, $5; 
second, $3; third, $2 


PROBLEM 15 


A librarian from a mid-Western 
town writes: “What should one do 
when a small boy, about fourteen years 
old, whose family I am not acquainted 
with but who seems of a quiet and 
rather studious temperament, comes 
into our public library and shyly asks 
for a book that will tell him ‘all about 
boys and girls and things like that’? 
There is no school library here, and we 
do not have any ‘sex books’ in our 
library of less that 11,000 volumes. I 
wonder if I did wrong in telling the 
boy that he would have to go to his 
parents for instruction in such matters. 
I do not know of any books of this 
nature that it would be safe to put into 
the hands of an adolescent, tho I be- 
lieve there are some especially written 
for this purpose. And, furthermore, it 
seems to me that many conservative 
parents would object to having the li- 
brarian interfere in this delicate phase 
of education. Just what are the libra- 
rian’s duties in such a case, and what 
should be her course of procedure? I 
should very much appreciate hearing 
the opinion of others in your valuable 
publication.” 
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AWARDS: For the best discussion, not 
exceeding 500 words, of this Problem, the 
following prizes will be awarded by the 
WILSON BULLETIN: first, $5; second, 
$3; third, $2. Answers should reach the 
Problems Editor before November 30. 


RESULTS OF PROBLEM 11 (JUNE) 


Problem 11: Name 25 authors no longer 
living whom you would like to have m- 
cluded in the forthcoming companion 
volume to Living Authors (i.e. Authors 
Today and Yesterday). The writers you 
propose must have written an tmportant 
part of their work in the present century. 
They may have written in any language. 
Ne writer already included in Living 
Authors is eligible for consideration. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Casindania P. Eaton 
163 S. Franklin Street 
Wilkes Barre, Pennsylvania 


Rupert Brooke 

Donn Byrne 

Joseph Conrad 
Adelaide Crapsey 
William De Morgan 
Kenneth Grahame 
Thomas Hardy 
William Dean Howells 
W. H. Hudson 

10. Vicente Blasco Ibafiez 
11. Henry James 

12. Joyce Kilmer 

13. Jack London 

14. Pierre Loti 

15. Amy Lowell 

16. Katherine Mansfield 
17. H. H. Munro (Saki) 
18. Frank Norris 

19. William Sydney Porter 
20. Marcel Proust 

21. Wladyslaw S. Reymont 
22. Alan Seeger 

23. John M. Synge 

24. Mary Webb 

25. Elinor Wylie 


(N.B. Out of Miss Eaton’s 25 excellent 
nominations, no less than 24 of the authors 
will appear in Authors Today and Yesterday 
The single exception is Howells, whose work 
belongs to the nineteenth rather than to the 
twentieth century.—Dilly Tante. ) 
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SECOND PRIZE 

Margaret Klausner 

City Free Library 
Sacramento, California 


D. H. Lawrence 
Frank Norris 
W. H. Hudson 
Joseph Conrad 
Thomas Hardy 
David Graham Phillips 
William De Morgan 
Jack London 
William Sydney Porter 

10. Katherine Mansfield 

11. Elinor Wylie 

12. George Sterling 

13. John M. Synge 

14. Vicente Blasco Ibafiez 

15. Leonid Andreyev 

16. Louis Couperus 

17. James Oliver Curwood 

18. Louis Hémon 

19. Amy Lowell 

20. Joyce Kilmer 

21. Rupert Brooke 

22. Donn Byrne 

23. Frances Hodgson Burnett 

24. Stuart P. Sherman 

25. Kate Douglas Wiggin 
(N.B. Miss Klausner’s list has many poin‘s 
of resemblance with Miss Eaton’s. In fact 
they are identical in fourteen of their choices. 
Miss Klausner, too, made 24 hits in 25 times 
at bat: all her nominations, except James 
Oliver Curwood, will be found in Authors 
Today and Yesterday. I might have called it 
a tie, but this list seems to me just a shade 
inferior, in quality, to the other.—Dilly Tante. ) 


THIRD PRIZE 


Mrs. Miriam G. Bliss 
Epiphany Branch 
New York Public Library 


René Bazin 

Robert Bridges 
Rupert Brooke 
Donn Byrne 

Joseph Conrad 
Richard Harding Davis 
Conan Doyle 

James Elroy Flecker 
Paul Fort 

to. Anatole France 

it. Remy de Gourmont 
12. Kenneth Grahame 
13. Lady Gregory 

14. Hugo von Hofmannsthal 
15. James Huneker 

16. W. H. Hudson 

17. Joyce Kilmer 

18. D. H. Lawrence 

19. Jack London 

20. Amy Lowell 

21. Katherine Mansfield 
22. Alice Meynell 

23. C. E. Montague 

24. Frank Norris 

25. Gilbert Parker 
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SPECIAL PRIZE 


For the best list of about fifty foreign 
authors living or dead who have written 
important work during the present cen- 
tury. 

Margaret Brown, 
St. Clair Branch Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Anker-Larsen, Johannes (Danish) 
Audoux, Marguerite (French) 
Baroja, Pio (Spanish) 

Barres, Maurice (French) 

3aum, Vicki (German) 

Bazin, René (French) 


Benavente y Martinez, Jacinto 

Benoit, Pierre (French) 

Bjornson, Bjornstjerne (Norwegian) 

Blasco Ibafiez, Vicente (Spanish) 

Brieux, Eugéne (French) 

Bunin, Ivan (Russian) 

Cankar, Ivan (Slovene) 

Chamson, André (French) 

Chekhov, Anton (Russian) 

Couperus, Louis (Dutch) 

Dostoevskii, Fedor (Russian) 

Espina de Serna, Concha (Spanish) 

Féval, Paul Henri (French) 

France, Anatole (French) 

Giraudoux, Jean (French) 

Gogol, Nikolai (Russian) 

Guitry, Sacha (French) 

Hémon, Louis (French) 

Hervieu, Paul (French) 

Jouvenel, Gabrielle Claudine 
(French) 

Kaiser, Georg (German) 

Keyserling, Hermann Alexander, 
(German) 

Krasnov, Petr (Russian) 

Larsen, Hanna Astrup (Danish) 

Lavedan, Henri (French) 

Lemaitre, Jules (French) 

Levstik, Vladimir (Slovene) 

Loti, Pierre, pseud. of Julien Viaud 

Manzoni, Alessandro (Italian) 

Pérez Galdés, Benito (Spanish) 

Porto-Riche, Georges de (French) 

Ossorgin, Michael (Russian) 

Proust, Marcel (French) 

Reymont, Wladyslaw S. 

Romains, Jules (French) 

Romanov, Panteleimon (Russian) 

Rostand, Edmond (French) 

Silvestre, Charles (French) 

Strindberg, August (Swedish) 

Sudermann, Hermann von (German) 

Vajda, Ernst (Hungarian) 

Vildrac, Charles (French) 

Wedekind, Frank (German) 

Ziccoli, Luciano (Italian) 

(N.B. An extremely varied and interesting 

selection. Some of these authors have already 

appeared in Living Authors, some are com- 

paratively obscure to American readers, and 

some belong to the nineteenth century. Never- 

theless, I am pleased to report that the lives 

of 24 of Miss Brown’s authors will be re- 

ported in Authors Today and Yesterday.— 

Dilly Tante.) 


(Spanish) 


(Colette) de 


graf von 


(French) 


(Polish) 











A. L. A. Membership Award 


A prize for representatives of that state 
which has made the highest percentage 
gain in enrollment over the figure listed 
in the 1932 Handbook of the American 
Library Association will be awarded 
during the Fifty-fifth annual conference 
of the American Library Association, to 
be held at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 


Ad. A. 


Editor: Beatrice Sawyer Rossell 


NOTES 






October 16 to 21, according to Maria V. 
Leavitt, chairman of the A. L. A. Mem- 
bership Committee. The competition will 
cover not only new memberships but also 
renewals so that there is a chance for all 
and for every state or province, even 
those which do not have a large enroll- 
ment to win. What the prize will be and 
when it will be presented are matters still 
to be announced. 


A.L.A. CONFERENCES VERSUS LIBRARIAN POPULATION ' 


By J. Periam Danton, Assistant to the Secretary, 
American Library Association 


"THE map on the opposite page was 

prepared, not as a means of showing 
how closely the location of A.L.A. con- 
ferences corresponds to librarian popula- 
tion, but with the thought that a graphic 
presentation of past conference locations 
might be of assistance in deciding future 
ones. As a matter of fact, however, it 
is the interest which that close corres- 
pondence may have for librarians that 
has suggested printing the map. 


Probably the most obvious fact to be 
seen is that, with the exception of Cali- 
fornia, the states with the largest A.L.A. 
membership are all eastern and east- 
central ones. Perhaps no map was 
needed to bring out this point, but looked 
at in a little more detail the facts are 
more striking. Nearly two-thirds (64 
per cent) of the A.L.A. membership 
in the United States and 61 per cent 
of the total membership come from 
the eleven states of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 


Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and the 
District of Columbia. Altho these 
figures correspond somewhat with those 
for the country’s population—the above 
named states and the District of Colum- 
bia contain about 50 per cent of our 
120,000,000 inhabitants—there is a differ 
ence between the two percentages which 
points to a factor or factors in addition 
to that of population distribution. 


Population may explain why Maine, 
Vermont, and other states of low density 
in this respect have relatively few libra- 
rians (and A.L.A. members) but if so, 
how is one to explain the small number 
for such states as, Virginia, Tennessee, 
North Carolina and others which have 
reasonably high populations? Obviously 
factors other than that of population are 
a determinant. Who can say, for ex- 
ample, how responsible the influence of 
Melvil Dewey, the strong and long estab- 
lished library commission, and the first 
two schools for professional training 
have been for giving New York two and 


1Strictly speaking, “librarian population” as used here means total A.L.A. membership, The 1930 


census figures give the country 29,600 librarians. 


A.L.A. members and that of all librarians. 


s. A.L.A. individual membership is 30 
A sampling, by states, shows an extremely high correlation between the 
The phrase “librarian population” is 


© per cent of this. 
geogra hical distribution of 
erefore justified and 


it is interesting to know that the facts and implications concerning A.L.A. members can be assumed 


to be valid for all librarians. 
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a half times as many librarians as 
Pennsylvania, tho its population is only 
one third greater? 

As a corollary or at least as a com- 
panion piece to the facts brought out in 
the above paragraph, it may be pointed 
out that 60 per cent of the conferences 
(including the 1933 conference) have 
been held in that section of the country 
which contributes sixty odd per cent of 
the membership. From the point of 
view of librarian population, the Asso- 
ciation has not, therefore, met an undue 
number of times in the eastern and 
central states, as might at first appear. 
Nor do the eleven conferences in New 
York state (20 per cent of all confer- 
ences) seem excessive when it is remem- 
bered that the 1559 A.L.A. members in 
the state comprise more than 15 per cent 
of the total membership. 

Of the nineteen states having fewer 
than seventy-five A.L.A. members, only 
two, Arkansas and Louisiana, have ever 
had an A.L.A. conference. (The figures 
are twenty-seven and three if the Cana- 
dian provinces are included.) It may be 
something of a question here as to 
whether the chicken or the egg was first 
on the scene—that is, whether the A.L.A. 
passed over these states partially because 
there were few librarians in them or 
whether there are few A.L.A. members 
in them because of lack of conferences. 
Altho it would be an egregious fallacy 
to assume that the presence or absence of 
conferences in a given state alone deter- 
mines whether the state has a high or low 
A.L.A. membership, it is, nevertheless, 
not to be overlooked that conferences do 
have a stimulating effect on membership, 
as the following table amply demon- 
strates: 
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Year 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 
Conference 
State 
Indiana ..... 407? 416 438 492 417 
District of rae 
Columbia .. 226? 365 386 440 393 
Maryland 150? 70 159 241 +=-213 
California ... 702 75 1202 1109 975 
Connecticut... 181 210 “229 416 299 
Louisiana ... 44 56 58 “74 106 


Altho state losses in membership fol 
lowing a conference year wipe out some 
of the gains it is apparent (1) that state 
membership reaches a new high in a 
conference year (2) that the gains in 
such a year are larger than normal and 
(3) that the figure does not again fall 
as low as it was in the years immediately 
preceding the conference year. 


The Prime Factors 


There are several considerations which 
are generally uppermost in the minds of 
the members of the Executive Board 
when a choice of conference location is 
being made. The most important of 
these are: the locations of the past few 
conferences—all sections of the country 
should be represented at least every 
decade ;—the ability of the cities under 
consideration to provide adequate facili- 
ties for members, meeting rooms, ex- 
hibits, etc.; the need of certain regions 
for the library stimulus which a confer- 
ence brings; and the desires of the mem- 
bership as a whole. Special considera- 
tions also occasionally play a part, as for 
example, the Century of Progress Ex- 
position this year in Chicago. The con 
ferences are now so large that they can 
no longer be accommodated in any but 
the largest cities or in cities particularly 
equipped to handle conventions. 





“News Week” Now Indexed in Readers’ Guide 


The usefulness of the Readers’ Guide 
as an index to current news is to be in- 
creased by the indexing of News Week 
which has rapidly established itself as a 
dependable source of world news since 
beginning publication early this year. 
Thru the cooperation of the publishers 
of News Week, this additional service 
is to be provided at no cost to sub- 
scribers to the Readers’ Guide. This step 


2In 1927 the membership in Indiana, the District of Columbia, and Maryland was 328, 223, and 


154 respectively. 


is in the nature of an experiment to 
assist —The Wilson Co. and periodical 
publishers in determining the best method 
of adapting the Readers’ Guide to the 
indexing of news of current interest. 
This indexing will begin in the October 
Guide. Between now and the end of the 
year, we should like to have expressions 
from users of the Guide as to value of 
indexing this type of material. 


} 











Dilly Tante Observes 








A> Authors Today and Yesterday 

goes to press and as | think sadly 
of the many authors living and dead— 
no less than 2000 of them—who were 
recommended (sometimes by  them- 
selves) for the book and who won't, 
for divers reasons, be in it, | am moved 
to warn you in advance: “You will find 
some of your authors here all the time, 
and all your authors some of the time, 
but you won’t find all your authors all 
the time.” The time may come when 
our series of literary biographies will 
be reasonably complete, but I fear not 
yet. I value Authors Today and Yester- 
day much more than Living Authors, 
but I know that it would be a better 
book, its proportions juster, if it could 
have been three or four times as large. 
Nevertheless, I am pleased with the 
number of first-rate authors, particularly 
the younger generation and the Euro- 
peans, that we have been able to include. 
May we be judged by the things we do 
and not by things we fail to do. 


I am deeply grateful to the living 
authors here and abroad who have been 
so kind in contributing their autobiog- 
raphies to the volume. On the occasions 
when I have been inclined to resent 
a certain superciliousness in the manners 
of some men (and women) of letters, 
I calm my temper by meditating on the 
horrendous calamities of authors enum- 
erated by Isaac D’Israeli. The maladies 
of an author, according to this incor- 
rigible bookworm, “from the very nature 
of the delicate organ of thinking, in- 
tensely exercised, are more terrible than 
those of any other profession; they are 
more complicated, more hidden in their 
causes, and the mysterious union and 
secret influence of the faculties of the 
soul over those of the body, are visible, 
yet still incomprehensible; they fre- 
quently produce a perturbation in the 
faculties, a state of acute irritability, 
and many sorrows and infirmities, which 
are not likely to create much sympathy 


from those around the author, who, at 
a glance, could have discovered where 
the pugilist or the racer become meagre 
or monstrous: the intellectual malady 
eludes even the tenderness of friend- 
ship.” 


Not the least of an author’s afflictions 
is his persecution by autograph hunters, 
letter ferrets, anthologists, and their kin. 
It is understandable, therefore, that 
many writers should become positively 
vicious when approached by strangers 
who ask for nothing less than a piece 
of their mind to put on the curio shelf. 
Likewise the pernicious practice in our 
elementary and high schools of assigning 
whole classes to write begging letters to 
authors . . . unintelligent and frequently 
illiterate letters has permanently 
soured many natively sweet humors. In 
view of these known facts, in view too 
of the unaffected shyness and reticence 
of some creative persons, I was much 
pleased with the generally amiable re- 
sponse to our request for autobiographi- 
cal accounts. I was even charmed by 
the letters of some who for one reason 
or another evaded or tried to evade the 
assignment. 


R. B. Cunninghame Graham, for ex- 
ample, wrote from Algeciras, Spain, 
with a characteristic gallant and stout 
humor, unspoiled by eighty-one years of 
life on this planet. I quote in part: 


“I take it as a very high compliment 
that you should wish to include me in 
your Living Authors series. At the same 
time, wild horses, even if they were 
loaded up by the best Mexican mule ....... 
(word undecipherable), with gold ingots, 
would not tempt me to write an auto- 
biographical sketch of myself. 

“Is thy servant a dog that he should 
do this thing? Professor Herbert Faulk- 
ner West of Dartmouth College, Han- 
over, New Hampshire, has recently writ- 
ten my ‘Life and Miracles.’ The few 
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personal details that he was able to ex- 
tract from me took more out of him, so 
he said, than the worst class of fresh- 
men he ever examined. . .” 


Winston Churchill, the American 
novelist, whose works still have a wide 
circulation despite his silence of many 
years, sent a thoroly disarming note 
from his Vermont home: 

“T was in Mexico when your letter 
was sent. Now some twelve years ago 
I made a resolution to keep out of the 
public eye, and I have had very little 
difficulty in holding to it. While I feel 
the compliment which you would do me 
in including me in living authors, I am 
really a dead author, and never was 
much of a living one. So I know you 
will excuse me. I had great pleasure 
in what I wrote when I did write, and 
I am grateful for that pleasure.” 


Alice Brown writes gently, but firmly, 
from her Boston stronghold: 

“I have been rude in not replying to 
your previous letter about autobiographi- 
cal material, but I have been busy—too 
busy to turn to the 1000 words—and 
besides I feel a good deal of an ass 
when I sit up and wave my own little 
flag, and tho, from a business point of 
view, it’s cutting one’s own throat not 
to play that game, I don’t seem to want 
to! I did a vague sort of advertising 
booklet for Macmillan a few years ago, 
telling where I learned my abc’s and so 
forth, but I’m not so hungry now and 
far more easily bored! There are au- 
thors who can talk about themselves 
with ease and grace, but I don’t seem 
to be one. Forgive me! I don’t mean 
to be rude, but I do think the simple 
facts of Who’s Who are about all I’m 
interested in as concerns Alice Brown.” 


We tried again, and this is Miss 
Brown’s second letter, equally delicate, 
equally relentless: 

“I didn’t mean to wait so long before 
answering, but I have been too busy 
to do it adequately. And I can’t write 
the thing! It isn’t that I’m too ‘modest.’ 
I understand the full value of the thing 
we call publicity, but I should be absurd 
if I go into it all over. The cat would 
laugh. But thank you for your friendly 
letter.” 
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You and I know that Miss Brown is 
mistaken in thinking of inclusion in 
Authors Today and Yesterday as a sort 
of publicity stunt or at best a sop to the 
public. Surely there is an honorable 
place in literature for reliable guides 
and companions. Librarians and teach- 
ers know that a brief biography is often 
the means of introducing readers to 
authors, and they know how often the 
simple statements of a life, its chron- 
ology, and the outline of its direction 
have helped to elucidate the work for 
which the life is responsible. Myself, I 
am not interested in literary gossip or 
gossips, in log-rolling, in the propaga- 
tion of useless knowledge about medi- 
ocre persons; nor have | any desire to 
publicize my ffiends or favorites. My 
editorial intention has been to act as a 
disinterested literary reporter bringing 
accurate and discriminating news from 
the world of letters to the attention of 
good readers with normal curiosities. 
These books are a record, not an adver- 
tisement. 


One sympathizes with the plight of 
“Elizabeth,” Lady Russell, who writes 
in some sorrow from the Riviera, “It 
has always been my wish, unfortunately 
not realized, to remain anonymous, and 
I still try to be as anonymous as pos- 
sible.” But there is no help for it: merit 
always has a name. An author may 
despise society, but he does not renounce 
it. The publication of a work is ipso 
facto an acknowledgment of the world. 
The author’s life, as well as his work, 
belongs to the chroniclers: history has 
no respect for persons. Sooner or later 
the record must be made, a record that 
is as inevitable, as inescapable, as one’s 
obituary. 


I believe that it is with some such 
feeling at the back of their minds that 
so many authors consented to write a 
brief autobiography for Authors Today 
and Yesterday. I cannot say that all the 
autobiographies (nor, for that matter, 
all the biographies written by our staff 
and contributors) are equally interesting 
—since the lives themselves vary in 
evéntfulness and intensity—but many of 
the self-histories are so candid and re- 
vealing that I know of nothing quite 
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BOOK WEEK TEA IN THE LIBRARY 


Prepared and served by the students in Home Economics at Mynderse Academy, 
Seneca Falls, New York 


comparable to them for the student of 
contemporary literature. 


One author scribbled across the bot- 
tom of his manuscript: “I haven’t taken 
so much pains with anything since my 
first love letter, but I think it’s been 
worth the trouble—lI’ve learned a lot 
about myself.” 


Another author—it was Denis Mac- 
kail—first wrote: “I am afraid that I 
find it quite impossible to treat myself 
with the objective gravity that you re- 
quire. In fact you are up against a 
literary Garbo, who either cannot or 
will not provide these details; indeed, 
I seem to be an even more obstructive 
example, as I haven’t even got a photo- 
graph to send you. This being the case 
I imagine that you will prefer to exclude 
me from your Valhalla.” 

Later, after we had written to him 
again, Mr. Mackail changed his mind 
because “your flattering persistence and 
still more what you have done without 
my help make it impossible for me to 


go on being churlish.” Incidentally, Mr. 
Mackail revealed some of the vicissi- 
tudes of authors when he pleaded with 
us that if we had been told “that I have 
several distinguished relations or that 
it is my eccentric habit to dress as a 
yachtsman tho I have never owned a 
yacht, let me beg you to omit the former 
irrelevance from your record, and let 
me deny the latter accusation with all 
the energy in my power. I once sent 
[my publishers] a snapshot in which I 
was dressed as a yachtsman—on some- 
body else’s yacht—and their imagination 
supplied the rest of the story. Why they 
should suppose that this would add to 
the number of my readers, was a mys- 
tery to me then and is a mystery to me 
still. But of course there’s never any 
accounting for publishers.” 


Still another author, in asking us to 
kill “once and for all” a certain innocu- 
ous legend that his publishers had cir- 
culated, reported: “It has made me pale 
with horror and embarrassment.” 
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The Science of Librarianship 


R. PIERCE BUTLER of the Graduate 

Library School of Chicago University 
in his recent Introduction to Library Science * 
defines librarianship as “the transmission of 
the accumulated experience of society to its 
individual members thru the instrumentality 
of the book.” For most practical purposes 
this definition is as good as could be expected 
even tho it does not mention the equally 
important task of librarianship to preserve 
these experiences. For the preservation of 
human knowledge and experience is a task 
which the library shares with certain other 
institutions which it is not our purpose to 
enumerate here. 

The technique of librarianship has been 
developed with a view of facilitating the 
transmission of the experiences of society 
recorded in books. We have schools of li- 
brarianship the aim of which is to teach 
library methods to the future members of 
the profession. We have, furthermore, a 
Library Association with the object, as the 
Constitution states, of promoting “library 
service and librarianship.” For many years 
this has meant the establishing of new libra- 
ries, the training of librarians for technically 
efficient service, and the obtaining for the 
members of the profession of a definite social 
status. Of late certain other considerations 
have begun to occupy the minds of the more 
advanced leaders of the profession. 

Dr. Butler expresses this new conscious- 
ness, this new attitude towards librarianship, 
in the following eminently quotable passage: 
“Tt will make a great difference whether the 
librarian is regarded as a public official, or 
merely the holder of a desirable position. 
By the one theory he must be selected for 
his professional education, experience, and 
efficiency, by the other it may be for pity or 
personal obligation. It will make a great 
difference to the young man hesitating in the 
choice of his career whether he believes that 
librarianship is a profession or an occupation. 
It will make an equal difference in the quality 
of his training whether the school looks upon 


his future activity as the administration of 
a public trust or as the correct supervision of 
a routine procedure.” We observe in this 
passage that Dr. Butler addresses himself 
here to three distinct units, the public, the 
future librarian, and the library school. The 
future of the profession depends upon the 
attitude of each of these. 

The change from one attitude to another, 
in our opinion, is more directly connected 
with the attitude of the library schools than 
with either that of the individual or the 
public. It is to the library schools that we 
have entrusted the development and per- 
petuation of the profession, and it is from 
them, therefore, that we should naturally 
expect a leadership in the conception of pro- 
fessional philosophy. The individual is always 
more or less deeply influenced by the attitude 
of his teachers; and as for the public, it 
changes its preconcieved ideas only when it 
is made to do so. It is thus clear that, in 
order to attain a new status for librarianship, 
the library schools. should implant the new 


conviction in their students who, on their 
part, will carry the new doctrine to the 
public. 


The question now becomes: Do we need 
a new professional attitude; and, if so, what 
form is this attitude to take? A further ques- 
tion concerns itself with the manner of at- 
taining the new attitude if it should appear to 
be necessary. 

That the present variety of opinion on 
these questions is a state of affairs not to 
be tolerated is something that would need no 
emphasis. The value of libraries and libra- 
rianship is no more a question of debate. 
Those who have the least conception of edu- 
cational and cultural matters will all agree 
that librarianship is a social agency of no 
mean importance. But only too often the 
librarian is looked upon as a mere technician, 
a man skilled in the handling of books. It is 
still necessary for us to fight for professional 
recognition; not only with the public but, at 
times, even with ourselves. 


* An Introduction to Library Science, by Pierce Butler. Chicago, Chicago University P 9 
xvi,118p. (University of Chicago Studies in Library Science) $1.50 . To ee Poe 
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Dr. Butler, as is the habit of scientists, 
does not plead a cause; he merely states the 
case. In An Introduction to Library Science 
he makes it quite clear that the present semi- 
professional interpretation of librarianship is 
not an ideal way of looking at things; that 
a professional philosophy, which he calls li- 
brary science, is both a desirable and essen- 
tial part of professional equipment; and that 
this philosophy should be founded upon the 
sure basis of science. In impassioned words 
he asserts that: “The development of library 
science may be expected to do more for pro- 
fessional practice than even the undoubted 
benefits which will accrue from a clear defi- 
nition of the professional motives. It will 
establish that theoretical framework without 
which no deliberate extension of knowledge 
is possible.” And this is undoubtedly so. But 
we must not forget that research, scientific 
research, which Dr. Butler so admirably 
stresses, will not alone give us the status 
which by right is ours. The general public 
understands little of it. Graphs and scientific 
probabilities mean little or nothing to it. The 
Darwins and Einsteins become men of con- 
sequence in the public eye only when they 
can be identified with a definite ism, a theory 
or a doctrine. In order then to appear before 
the public as members of a profession, we 
must have a theory, a professional philosophy, 
to lend us unity, to lend us that stability of 
aim and effort which would forever identify 
us in the eyes of the public with a definite 
social phase. 


Even research, pure and simple, is impos- 
sible without a theoretic background. And 
this is another matter on which Dr. Butler 
is positive. “In reality,” he says, “there is 
no such thing as scientific research until a 
theoretical hypothesis has been formulated,” 
and a little later he adds: “Before there can 
be scientific observation there must be the 
intellectual consideration. Chronologically ex- 
periment cgmes after hypothesis, not before 
it.” But, some may object, have we not 
developed research? Do not our candidates 
for the master’s degree select fields of re- 
search, and do We not require them to em- 
body their findings in theses just as it is 
done at other professional schools? All this 
is undoubtedly true, but we must not forget 
a certain book by Dr. Flexner wherein the 
author has gathered for us some interesting 
sidelines on these “scientific” excursions. To 
be sure, he hardly mentions librarianship, but 
there is much in his book that applies to us 
by analogy. To confirm this opinion, we need 
only read the instructive article of Dr. 
Douglas Waples on Graduate Theses Ac- 
cepted by Library Schools in the United 
States from June, 1928, June, 1932 (Library 
Quarterly, July, 1933), an article that does 


not do much to make us proud of our “scien- 
tific” attainments. Dr. Butler has called our 
masters’ theses “a mere collection of obvious 
facts discussed with every possible pomposity 
of scientific manipulation and technical jar- 
gon” and there are indeed very few efforts 
that would not answer this description. It is 
not, we believe, entirely the fault of the 
students themselves. The schools have always 
the right to accept or to reject, and they 
have the duty to advise. It is merely that, 
lacking a well-defined professional philosophy, 
neither the students nor the professors are 
in a position to give the attention to the 
question which it deserves. 

We have a remarkably well-developed pro- 
fessional technique but hardly any profes- 
sional philosophy. We are still in the dark 
as to the meaning of our work. Our schools 
are too much occupied in teaching us the 
correct manner of charging out a book, of 
cataloging it, of making out order cards for 
it in the approved manner. We have no 
courses in our library schools that would 
take up the theoretical implications of libra- 
rianship. It is seldom even that we are in- 
vited to listen to a talk on the subject. We 
do not know whether to regard ourselves as 
public officials, or merely as the candidates 
for desirable positions. And as we ourselves 
are not always very clear on this question, 
we cannot expect the public to be better in- 
formed. “Professionals,” says Dr. Butler, 
“are still recruited at times from the ranks 
of the technologists. This is somewhat as 
tho we had no surer method for producing 
physicians than appointing our more talented 
nurses to the office.” And so it will continue 
to be until we come to realize that technical 
skill is not the only quality to be looked for 
in a librarian. For, when the profession, and 
especially the library school, shall have 
“generalized and systematized its professional 
knowledge it will for the first time be able 
to distinguish between those who are fitted 
to carry on effective investigations and those 
who clearly are not. An ability to count and 
even that of computing a probable error are 
not the only qualifications which will be 
required if the more pressing problems of 
librarianship are to be solved.” 


One of these “more pressing problems of 
librarianship” is a clear and acceptable defi- 
nition of our aims. Another is the formula- 
tion of an adequate and inclusive professional 
Weltanschawung that would define our rela- 
tive position among the other cultural agencies 
of our civilization; and a third is the creation 
of a scientific basis, evolutionary and pro- 
gressive, upon which to build this theoretic 
superstructure. These are problems primarily 
for the library schools. The need for their 
solution is already recognized. A. B. 








The Eaters of Monkey Meat 


By Florence E. Shearer * 


HEN all is said and done, what in 

this world is as interesting as the 
people in it? We try, in thought, to span 
the universe, to consider the suns and 
stars; Sir James Jeans’ intimacy with 
their births and deaths, their comings 
and their goings rather gives us pause. 
Mr. Compton’s fine determination to 
trace the cosmic ray even unto its source 
meets our wondering approval. How 
brave their hypotheses! How daring 
their intelligence, as they stab at the 
dark unknown! We can but conclude 
that they are fine, courageous men. 

Courage is not a quality of but one 
face. It has many phases, and turns 
many facets to those who see. 

One day this spring, a belated, but 
severe, blizzard was raging. A _ stout, 
middle-aged woman, wearing a middle- 
aged brown hat and dress, appeared at 
the circulation desk and asked for Dit- 
mar’s last book on snakes. Shortly she 
appeared again; her pen was dry. As 
she filled it at the proffered inkwell, she 
commented upon the storm; they had 
driven fifty miles thru it that morning; 
it was bad driving. 


“And must you drive back this even- 
ing?” I asked, thinking they had driven 
in from some nearby town. 

“Oh no, we shall be here until Friday. 
Then we shall go to New York—and 
from New York to Asia,” she added 
slowly. 

“To Asia! Whatever do you do in 
Asia?” 

“Work in the jungles,” and she stood 
smiling quietly, looking into my eyes, as 
tho she were waiting for the multiplicity 
of questions that seethed in my mind to 
become coherent. 


“What kind of work, research work 
with wild animals?” I hazarded. Yes, 
they had been under contract with the 
British Museum for twenty-nine and a 
half years. During that time they had 
worked in every jungle in the world. 
They were returning to the jungles of 


Asia, in the Malay Peninsula, the great- 
est jungle in the world. 

“When you say ‘jungle,’ I immediately 
think of the danger.” 

“Danger! You should see my husband! 
One eye gone, an ape tore it out: a silver 
plate in his skull: his back all torn.” 
Again she smiled gently and a little mis- 
chievously. “We always take two lizards 
to bed with us, one on each side.” 


“Lizards! Protection against insects?” 


“Yes, how would you like that? You 
can feel a lizard slipping across your 
cheek any time of night.” 

I asked many questions about their 
party, how they lived, what they ate, and 
on and on, and she seemed pleased 
enough to stand and chat. 

This time there would be only eleven 
whites; on previous trips they had had 
from twenty to thirty—and from a 
hundred to two hundred natives. You 
hire a native to tend an elephant, he 
tends the elephant, nor will he do one 
other thing. You have to learn how to 
handle them. “I'll say, ‘Now you be 
good, and tomorrow I will give you some 
salt,’ and they do whatever you want. 
They never get enough salt, so we must 
always keep our salt locked up. We live 
on condensed and canned foods, and 
fruit, there is plenty of fruit there—and 
monkey meat.” 

Ooocoh, Monkey meat! I almost 
squealed. It made me think of canni- 
bals. “Why, it is good. Here in these 
little town restaurants, they say “What 
will you have,’ and I say ‘What have 
you?’ and they say ‘A roast of beef and 
a roast of pork,’ and it is not good. 
Monkey meat is good. Do you know 
what a python is, the big snake, twenty- 
five to thirty-five feet long? Yes? That 
is what the natives eat, just slice it. up 
alive. Oh, you have to watch them. But 
I must tell you what a boy said to my 
husband. He had lectured at a high 
school, and after the lecture one of the 
boys said to my husband, ‘It is too bad 


* Reference Librarian, Public Library, Hutchinson, Kansas. 
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you lost your eye.’ ‘Yes, it is too bad,’ 
agreed my husband. ‘But,’ said the boy 
brightly, ‘it is nice you have the glass 
eye, you can see just as well.’ He 
thought my husband could see thru the 
glass eye!” and she laughed merrily. 

“What city in Asia do you make your 
headquarters ?” 

“Singapore, that is, we land there and 
from there we go into the jungle, but 
we will not come out for five and a half 
years. That is a long time, and it is a 
hard life. It makes one old.” And now 
she was not smiling into my eyes. She 
was looking out at the swirling snow, 
and seeing the future before her. And 
she said, more to herself than to me “Oh, 
I hate it well enough.” But tho she said 
it to herself, I could not pass it by. 

“But if you hate it, how do you happen 
to be in that kind of work?” “Oh, when 
you marry, you go with your husband.” 
Again she was looking out the window, 
and again she had forgotten me. “Oh, 
I do hope I won’t be buried there. I 
hope I will be buried in England.” 

I too looked out into the storm, trying 
to see a life, lived courageously from day 
to day, tho it contained a secret shudder 
at the thot of a possible final resting 
place. I thought of the continuous 
danger. 

“Apes and lizards and pythons and 
elephants and gorillas and—” I was look- 
ing into her eyes, thinking of all that 
her eyes had beheld that mine had not. 

“Yes, do you think you would like it ?,” 
she asked. 

“I think I should be afraid.” 

“Oh, we are all afraid, at least part 
of the time.” And so we talked, for an 
hour or more. I have thought of her 
every day since, adding my hope to hers 
that she would return again home. A 
fine, courageous woman. 

A few days later, the storm had 
passed, the sun was shining, spring had 
come. A man came in, to return his 
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three “Westerns.” “It will soon be time 
to be making a garden,” said I. “I 
thought I would make a little garden. 
I tried, but I could not do it.” He looked 
out of the window, at the treetops, and 
the sky, then back to me. 


“You know, I have cancer of the 
stomach. At least that is what the doc- 
tors say. I don’t know. I can’t eat any- 
thing.” And we stood, looking into one 
another’s eyes; I hope he saw in mine 
the sympathy my tongue could not ex- 
press. 

“It’s not the way I wanted to go,” he 
continued, “I have always thought I 
would be working up to the end. I’ve 
always liked to work,—and I am not 
old.” His eyes twinkled a bit as he 
asked “How old do you think I am?” 
“Sixty-one or two.” “I am seventy-one,” 
he said, a bit proudly and a bit wist- 
fully. His lips were tight, he was look- 
ing out toward the trees and sky again, 
seeing—what ? 

“I’ve lost eighty pounds. I was a large 
strong man, and I never thought of go- 
ing this way,” he looked steadily into my 
eyes. I saw no misery, nor poverty of 
spirit, but rather a certain steadiness that 
enabled me to say, “No, it is not the way 
any of us would choose. Is it not of the 
fortunate things that it is not given to 
us to choose either the way or the time?” 

“Yes, it is best as it is.” He straight- 
ened his shoulders, a little wearily, 
nodded his head, “Might as well keep 
smiling,—while I can,” he added. 

And I am saying in my heart, “Mr. 
Jones, you are a fine courageous man: 
the last chapter of your life here will be 
the bravest.” 

How fine they are, and how brave, 
these men and women, who go about 
their affairs from day to day. No 
farther than our neighbor need we go 
to see a courage that rises beyond our 
ken. 








A Note on Library Bindings 
By H. R. Huntting * 


“THERE seems to be considerable con- 
fusion, both among _ book-binders 
and librarians in regard to what consti- 
tutes a Library Binding. 

The terms Library Binding, Resewed 
Binding, and Re-enferced Binding are 
used interchangeably. 

Up to fifteen to twenty years ago, 
books were published on thin paper, 
some of which had a small rag content. 
The paper used for the most part was 
wood pulp paper made by the sulphite 
process. This process leaves fibers in the 
pulp, making a much stronger paper. 

Fiction was printed on these papers 
which ranged from fifty to sixty pounds 
to the ream; occasionally, as high as 
seventy pounds. Four hundred to five 
hundred pages constituted the ordinary 
novel, and these books were usually 
from 1%” to 1%” in thickness. The 
sewing was done by the Smythe Ma- 
chines, and many of them were sewed 
thru the signatures. Such a book gave 
very good wear with simply a re- 
enforcing of the sewing which was as 
follows: 


1. Re-enforced Binding: 
This consists of taking the book from 
the covers, completely regluing, using 
a strip of cotton cloth or Canton 
flannel for the back (instead of 
super), making a hinge and putting 
the book back in the original covers 
The fault of this process is that the 
book breaks in the center and, with con- 
stant use, sometimes the cloth or lining 
becomes loosened from the back. The 
charge for doing this work was from 17c 
to 20c, and it was fairly profitable busi- 
ness if done in quantities. This process 
has been discontinued by most binders. 
To overcome the difficulty of the book 
breaking in the center, the late Cedric 
Chivers began to RESEW books instead 
of re-enforcing the publishers’ sewing. 
He called this a “reconstructed” binding 
and the process is as follows: 


2. Resewed or Reconstructed Bind- 
ing: 

This consists of taking the book apart, 
completely resewing with a flexibl 
overcasting stitch (the sewing was 
then done by hand), regluing with a 
very flexible glue, pasting a strip of 
heavy cloth or Canton flannel on the 
back, making a hinge, and putting the 
book back in the original covers. 

This process made a very durable book 
and it would wear as long as the pub 
lishers’ cloth covers, which at that time 
were somewhat better than the average 
cloth used today. The charge for this 
work was 35c. 

The criticism of the Resewed book was 
that the covers would not outwear the 
usefulness of the sheets and if a book has 
to be rebound, a Resewed binding is 
doubtful economy. Resewing, however, 
secures the illustrations, keeps pages and 
signatures from breaking away, and 
many times a book in this binding wears 
as long as the paper. 

The H. R. Huntting Company then in 
troduced a book with BUCKRAM cov- 
ers, stamped with the publishers’ dies. 


3. Buckram Binding (stamped with 
the publisher’s dies) : 
This consists of buying the books 
from the publishers in sheets, folded 
and gathered. The sheets are com 
pletely resewed with a flexible over 
casting stitch (the sewing was first 
done by hand—later by the Oversew- 
ing Machine). The same process is 
followed as described in a Resewed 
Book. 
_ The idea was to make a Library Bind- 
ing that would outwear its usefulness, 
and if the books were bought in quanti 
ties, the BUCKRAM covers could be 
made and stamped at a cost of 5c above 
the cost for a Resewed or Reconstructed 
book, that is 40c. 

It was found, by experiment, that. 
about 90% of such books would outwear 
their usefulness without rebinding, 
which is surely an economy, as it not 
only saves the cost of sending books out 
to be rebound but, also, the trouble and 


* President, The H. R. Huntting Co., Springfield, Massachusetts. 
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expense of preparing them again for 
circulation. 

Some librarians criticize a Library 
Buckram Binding saying that the edges 
become soiled and the covers become 
worn, but most librarians consider this 
form of binding a distinct eonomy. 


Years ago, there were other methods 
of making a stronger binding for library 
use. Reference books, encyclopedias, etc., 
were bound with what is called a “laced- 
in” binding. That is: The sheets were 
sewed over cords—the cords extending 
back to the covers—either flattened out 
or set into the covers a bit. 


Where the paper was flexible, this 
enhanced very much the wearing quali- 
ties of the book. Webster’s New /nter- 
national Dictionary is so bound and the 
book seldom comes out of the covers. 


Some dictionaries, and some reference 
books, today are bound with what is 
sometimes called a ‘“cased-in” binding: 
The books are sewed by machine—glued 
and backed with super or thin crash— 
put into the covers without any re- 
enforcement. This is a common method 
used by most binders today, on all books 
including reference books, encyclopedias, 
etc. 

In order to bring out books in a 
BUCKRAM building, stamped with the 
publishers’ dies, it is necessary to buy a 
quantity of a title, and carry books in 
stock. With Fiction there is consider- 
ably more risk than with standard Juve- 
niles, as no one can tell just how many 
copies will be used. 


In the case of standard Juveniles, there 
is less risk. It is simply a matter of 
time in disposing of 100 or 250 copies. 

The question of paper in the binding 
of a book is very important. At the 
present time, most publishers use what is 
called “bulked” paper. This paper is 
made by the soda-pulp process which 
takes out most of the fiber. 


In addition to lack of strength, it is 
stiff and bulky and gives more resistance 
to the stitch, so that it is impossible to 
make as durable a book where bulked 
paper is used as where the thinner, 
stronger paper is used. 
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Very seldom, outside of Fiction and 
Juveniles, can a single dealer sell suffi- 
cient quantities to insure the investment 
of buying sh@€ts, so that in the case of 
biographies, histories, reference books, 
etc., the only method of binding these 
books for library use is to completely 
rebind them in the first place in BUCK- 
RAM—or, to Resew or Reconstruct 
them in the publishers’ covers. 

It is considered, by most librarians, 
good economy to buy books costing from 
three to five dollars in the reconstructed 
binding as the resewing of the books in- 
sures against the loss of illustrations, 
signatures, loose pages and, also, keeps 
the books from breaking at the center or 
at the hinges. 


A good deal of the strain comes from 
careless handling, and thirty-five or 
forty cents spent on such a book might 
be considered as book insurance. Also, 
these books are not used so hard as 
Fiction and Juveniles and the resewing 
of the book will make it last indefinitely. 

There is another alternative that li- 
brary binders have been faced with, in 
the last two or three years, on account 
of the shrinking of library budgets, and 
that is: 


4. Plain Buckram Binding: 


Dealers are unable to buy quite as 
many books as formerly in sheets— 
with Buckram covers—stamped with 
the publishers’ dies—because of the 
curtailed budgets—and to offset this, 
some firms have made a concession 
of completely rebinding a book in 
LIBRARY BUCKRAM (that is: 8” 
books—Fiction or Juveniles) at a 
charge of 45c or 50c. 

A book so bound will undoubtedly out- 
wear its usefulness and the cost is much 
less than the cost to have the book re- 
bound—it insures against the loss of 
illustrations, signatures, pages, etc.,— 
and, also, saves the cost of sending the 
book to the bindery with loss of time and 
the additional expense of preparing the 
book again for the shelves. A new book 
can be bound, especially in quantities, 
cheaper than a used book as there is no 
cost for mending, patching torn leaves, 


etc. 
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O the members of the American 

Library Association we _ extend 
felicitations and whole-hearted wishes 
for a pleasant visit to Chicago. The 
conference program has been well 
planned in relation to the many prob- 
lems confronting librarians in this amaz- 
ing era, and we do not doubt that the 
discussions will prove stimulating enough 
to compete successfully with the attrac- 
tions of the Century of Progress Ex- 
position. 

as Ss 


Most librarians will wish to start 
preparations for Book Week even before 
they entrain for Chicago, and with this 
fore-thought in mind we have devoted a 
good part of the present issue to ideas, 
illustrations, and reports of Book Week 
observances. 


ss st Ss 


Since we are never tired of stressing 
the close relationship between good li- 
brarianship and good literature, we 
mustn’t fail to announce that Open 
House for A.L.A. delegates will be held 
at the Illinois Host Building on the 
Exposition grounds, Thursday after- 
noon, October 19, the date officially 
designated by Fair officials as American 
Library Association Day, and that there 
will be a literary half-hour between 
4.00 and 4.30 at which brief talks will 
be given by Harriet Monroe, Fanny 


Butcher, Vincent Starrett, Llewellyn 
Jones, and Sterling North. 
st SF 


Speaking of literature, we know. you 
will be delighted with the following 
composition written by a junior high 
school boy in northern Indiana as an 
expression of his opinion of the school’s 
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at Random 


outside reading list. We are indebted 
to the Owensville (Indiana) Carnegie 
Library for this little masterpiece, which 
is a fitting companion to the Los Angeles 
boy’s “Reasons for Not Reading a Li- 
brary Book” on p. 57 of our September 


issue: 
THE BOOKS FOR ME 


The heck with all that sissy stuff, your are 
just wasting your time reading that sissy 
junk like Waterless Mountain and Robinson 
Crusoe and I could name a hundred others. 
You just take a book to be reading it and 
when you get thru you know no more than 
when you started but you have read a book 
and proud of the fact. Oh Im not saying 
all sissy book are junk some are not so bad 
such as Tom Sawyer or Huck Finn but thems 
are about the only ones. Now II! tell you 
what I think are he-man books, Now Zane 
Grey writes pretty fair books. But his cant 


beat William McLeod Raines. That Bill 
Raine sure is a wisard when it comes to 
writing western books. The thing wrong 


with Greys they are a little dry. But Raines 
holds you interest all the while you are read 
ing them. Now Seltzer writes some pretty 
fair ones better than Greys at that. Now 
don’t. misunderstand me and think I mean 
all of Greys are dry. There are a few that 
are good. For instance I'll name a few 
while I am at it. Theres Riders of Sage, 
Lone Star Ranger, Borther Legion, and Sun- 
set Pass. There a few more but I wont 
bother to name them. Now theres only one 
of Raines books I didn’t like and that was 
Tangled Trails. I wont tell all of Raines books 
I like cause it take to much paper but III 
tell you the best book I ever read that was 
by Raine at that. The name was as “A Man 
Four Square” and it wasn’t such a long book. 
oh it was just about medium. Seltzer ‘Range 
Boss” was pretty good. Guess II] shut up 
and quit gabbing about time any way Oh 
by the way don’t forget to read Rutledge 
Trails the Ace of Spads. 
By Forrest Fry 


ss ss st 


Bernard Guilbert Guerney, translator 
and publisher of belles lettres, sends us 
the following dissertation on translators, 
translations, and himself: 


Dear Sir: 
Mr. Arthur Berthold has been kind enough 
to forward to me his article on “Translators, 
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Translations and Tolstoy” from a recent issue 
[May 1933] of your valuable publication, 
which article, altho it is exceedingly flattering 
to me, nevertheless puts me in an embarrass- 
ing position in certain respects. Even at the 
risk of appearing ungrateful, I do hope, 
therefore, that you will be able to publish 
the following corrections and opinions, which 
may prove not uninteresting. 


It is very detrimental to be classed as an 
occasional translator when one is a profes- 
sional. I have never done any translation 
without some quid pro quo,—which is always 
the first rule of the professional in any field. 
A champion prizefighter is not considered 
an amateur or occasional fighter if he does 
not fight every night in the week; but, even 
if it’s quantity that Mr. Berthold judges 
professionalism by, I can qualify on that 
score as well. 

I most strenuously object to being com- 
pared or classed with the hopelessly stodgy 
Constance Garnett or the utterly incompetent 
Koteliansky. I have edited enough of the 
out-of-copyright Garnett translations for 
thrifty publishers to say that Mr. Berthold 
passed up a magnificent opportunity to ex- 
plode the myth of La Garnett being anything 
but an tinbelievably industrious translator. 
This myth owes its origin to that other 
“great” Russian analphabet and union man 
of British letters——John Middleton Murry. 
Her reputation is not borne out by the ex- 
amination, by anyone with a knowledge of 
Russian, of any one of her translations into 
the British. This statement also applies to 
the Maudes. The sad truth is that both the 
Garnett single and the Maude Duo belonged 
to that age of the Literary Varieties when 
Complete Sets of the Foreign Masters were 
all the go, and sheer bulk blinded the public 
as to the value or quality of translations. I 
have no objection to Isabel F. Hapgood (save 
that she leans too much to literal versions), 
nor to my fellow translator-publisher, Thomas 
Seltzer, nor to Dole, who excelled in several 
languages. But, while Mr. Berthold enumer- 
ates several names unfamiliar to me, I am 
surprised to see no mention, among the trans- 
lators from the Russian, of the veteran 
Stephen Graham, or John Cournos (whom 
I consider, after myself, the best translator 
from the Russian), or even of Yarmolinsky, 
who is just as competent at getting at the 
bare bones of a text as he is inadequate in 
conveying the least glimmer of the spirit. 
Among the translators from the French Mr. 
Berthold subscribes unresistingly to the ap- 
parently second-hand opinion concerning 
Scott-Moncrieff, but omits all mention of the 
superb work of Samuel Putnam or the ex- 
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quisite renderings of Frederic Ashfield or 
David Alpern. He does not even include 
Clifton Fadiman among the translators from 
the German, and omits all mention of Frances 
Winwar who, in addition to having done the 
best version of The Decameron in English, 
can translate excellently from the Spanish, 
German, French and two or three other 
tongues. 

Mr. Berthold’s desideratum of the ideal 
translator confining himself to but one 
Master, while very pretty, is not a strictly 
fair qualification. Any translator worth his 
salt will feel about the work of any master 
he has to translate as Mr. Berthold’s Ideal 
Translator feels about One Master, using 
“loving care and perseverance” and “ponder- 
ing upon the hidden meanings, chuckling 
over a happy phrase, analyzing, putting to- 
gether, smoothing over discrepancies, and 
finally when the work is finished, it is as if 
the original had come to life again in a new 
tongue, a new clime.” Those are the very 
things which compensate those odd creatures, 
the honest translators, for the beggarly pit- 
tances they receive from otherwise decent 
publishers. But when Mr. Berthold writes 
that “our own age has hardly increased” the 
number of ideal translators, he is either ignor- 
ant of, or disregards, a great body of auc- 
torial and critical opinion, which has been 
kind enough to add one name to the brief 
roster of honor,—my own; altho, of course, 
I blush duly and becomingly in drawing 
attention to that fact. 

Also, when Mr. Berthold states that Guer- 
ney “is an esthete and translates only the 
works which are dear to him as a reader,” 
he creates a rather winsome and yet, perhaps 
inadvertently, a damaging picture. . .‘‘Esthete” 
can be and is alas! so easily confused with 
“dilettante”, . . And—an idea that one is 
tackling only push-overs can be just as in- 
jurious to a translator as to a prize-fighter 
or a wrestler. (Pardon the athletic compari- 
sons, but translating is just as tough a racket, 
altho by no means as remunerative as any 
sport.) Allow me to point out, therefore, in 
fairness to myself, that, while I am favor- 
ably known for my literary enthusiasms, and 
that while I may have been somewhat fortu- 
nate as to the quality of the books it has 
been my lot to English, as a professional 
translator I am ready to translate any book 
from the Russian (White, or Little, or almost 
any related dialects including the Siberian), 
or to edit translations from any language, 
at any time, for any publisher who is ready 
to pay me: any book, that is, which does 
not offend Mr. Sumner or even God. 


BERNARD GUILBERT GUERNEY 
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THE UNION LIST OF SERIALS: 


HE interest in the Union List of Serials 

and the enthusiasm of subscribers have 
been most encouraging to those who have 
cooperated to make this undertaking fuifill its 
promise of helpful library service. 


The main volume edited by Miss Winifred 
Gregory, was published in 1927. It contains 
over 75,000 titles and reports the holdings of 
226 libraries thruout the United States and 
Canada as recorded up to January 1925. 

The first permanent supplement was issued 
in November 1931 and completes record from 
January 1925 to June 1931. This supplement 
includes the holdings of 54 additional libraries 
which had not been listed in the main volume. 


The second supplement, just issued, con- 
tinues record to December 1932 and in this 
supplement 11 more libraries report their 
holdings besides the additions and corrections 
in the record of libraries already in the two 
previous volumes. Both of the supplements 
ae been edited by Mrs. Gabrielle E. Mali- 
oT, 


The Union List was an undertaking in- 
volving a considerable investment of money. 
Because many of the larger libraries felt the 
urgent need for this list and realized that a 
union list of all the important libraries was 
a more satisfactory and efficient plan than a 
shelf full of local lists, they subsidized the 
project by liberal advance subscriptions so 
that the work might be commenced. 


PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE 


The main volume was priced at a flat rate 
of $75.00. Over 1,600 copies have been sold, 
but many of the smaller libraries, with 
budgets strained to exhaustion to provide 
current needs, felt that the Union List was 
an unattainable luxury. To these smaller 
libraries it is welcome news that we are now 
able to reduce prices. We shall be glad to 
send special rate to any library which has 
not received quotation. 

Because of financial stringency in many 
libraries resulting in fewer changes in peri- 
odical files and in reduced subscription funds, 
it has been thought best (temporarily at 
least) to discontinue the annual supplements 
which had been planned. 

We should appreciate expressions of opin- 
ion and suggestions as to future sttpplements. 
Considering the expense of compiling the 
material, is it desirable to ask libraries to 
buy an annual volume each year to keep 
their record up to date? Of course for the 
cooperating libraries, cards recording changes 
may be kept currently so that the labor of 
sending in record of a number of years need 
not be demanded at one time. Is five years 
too long an interim between supplements? 
Would a three year volume be more satis- 
factory? What plan would best suit the needs 
of your library? Will you let us know what 
your ideas are for the next supplements? 


CONTINUING THE ESSAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX 


Subscribers to the Essay and General Liter- 
ature Index, will be interested to know that 
plans are in progress for continuing the In- 
dex on a current basis. After the compilation 
of the present cumulation is completed and 
the foundation volume published early in 
1934, it is planned to continue the service 
with unbound semi-annual numbers and also 
an unbound annual cumulation. The annual 
volumes will be cumulated probably every 
three or five years, and published in a bound 
volume. Only current books will be included 
in the supplementary volumes. The type of 
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books to be indexed will be the same as that 
of the books included in the present sections 
of the Index. 

When the present cumulated volume is 
published, it will doubtless be found that 
some of the books which were listed as in 
print at the time of publication of each re- 
spective section are now out of print. Many 
of these out of print titles will be available 
thru the Out of Print Books service of the 
H. W. Wilson Company, along with titles 
now listed as out of print which are already 
available thru this service. 
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DOLLS OF MANY LANDS 
Roosevelt Junior High School, San Diego, California 


WILSON BOOKS, NOTES, AND NEWS 


Here are the recent books issued by The 
Wilson Company and some new ones to come. 
Have you placed your order for them? 


Now ReEapy 


THE ORGANIZATION OF KNOWLEDGE IN LIBRA- 
RIES AND THE SUBJECT-APPROACH TO 
Books. Henry E. Bliss. xvi,335p. $4 post- 
paid. 

This book surveys the entire field of 
subject-cataloging and classification for the 
librarian. It will be especially helpful to clas- 
sifiers and to schools of librarianship; libra- 
rians and students will find in it much valu- 
able material for study. 


Contents: Part I covers the Problems and 
Principles of classification for libraries, Nota- 
tion, Systemizing and Schedulizing, and clas- 
sification for “special libraries.” Part II 
covers the Art of classifying books, with 
outline of a code, its relations to subject- 
cataloging, and Bibliographic classification. 
Part III analyzes critically the Cutter, Deci- 
mal, Library of Congress systems, and three 
European systems of classification. The book 
concludes with Bibliographic Notes; Outline 
of a system of classification; and Index. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF TIME StupY ENGINEERING. 
Comp. by the Buffalo Chapter of the 
Society of Industrial Engineers. 63p. pa. 
$1.50 postpaid. A selected list of refer- 
ences to books and articles in periodicals 
classified under the following main head- 
ings (with many subdivisions): Time 
study practice; Time studies as applied 
in specific instances; Applications of time 
study information; Wage incentive sys- 
tems; Fatigue. With subject and author 
indexes. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE TEACHING OF THE 
SoctaL Stupres. By Edgar C. Bye. roap. 
pa. 60c postpaid. 

This new edition will make available to 
teachers of history, economics, sociology and 
other social subjects, the most useful books 
and articles in periodicals that have been 
published for their use. Price on quantities 
in one order: I0 or more, 40c each; 25 or 
more, 35c each; 100 or more, 25c each post- 
paid. 

New Debate Material 


AMERICAN vs. BrittisH System or Rapio Con- 
TROL. E. C. Buehler. (Reference Shelf. 
Vol. VIII. No. 10) 361p. 90c postpaid. 

This volume contains selected articles on 
both sides, with briefs and selected bibliog- 
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raphy, of the question chosen by the National 
University Extension Division which is to. be 
debated in the member schools of more than 
thirty state high school debating leagues this 
season. Price on quantities in one order for 
class or team use quoted on request. 
University DeEspaTerRS’ ANNUAL: 10932-1933. 
E. M. Phelps. 3903p. $2.25. Ten intercol- 
legiate debates are reported, including 
one on American vs. British system of 
radio control. Each is accompanied by 
briefs and bibliography. Ask for our new 
circular with full particulars of this vol- 
ume and all our other debate material. 
Special Offer. Anyone ordering a copy of 
this new annual will be privileged to include 
an order for any one or more of the previous 
Annuals now in stock, at $1.50 each; 5 or 
more in one order, in addition to this new 
volume at $2.25, $1 each. 
STABILIZATION OF Money. J. G. Hodgson. 
(Reference Shelf. Vol. VIII. No. 7) 238p. 


goc. 
“This book, more than any other, supplies 
valuable data on this interesting phase of 
controlled economy.”—Chemical Markets, 

September 1933. 

Economic NATIONALISM. J. G. Hodgson (Ref- 
erence Shelf. Vol. IX. No. 1) 9goc. In 
Press. 

REGULATION OF THE Stock Marker. J. G. 
Hodgson. (Reference Shelf) In Press. 
(Title subject to change) 


Other Books Now in Press 


MaKe Your Own Jos. Violet Ryder and 
H. B. Doust. 

Tue Stupent Lrprary Assistant: A Work 
Book, Bibliography and Manual of Sug- 
gestions. Wilma Bennett. 

_To be published in sections, purchasable 

singly or in quantity for student use, punched 

to fit notebook. Also, all the lessons with 
additional matter for the librarian or instruc- 
tor will be available, bound in one volume. 

State Names, Fiacs, SEALS, Soncs, Brrps, 
FLOWERS AND OTHER Symsois. By 
George E. Shankle. ; 

Publication has been delayed during the 
summer to give opportunity to correct and 
add to material in light of action taken by 
the 1933 state legislatures in session. Publica- 
tion will be in November. 





The H. W. Wilson Company 
960 University Avenue 
New York City 


Gentlemen: 
Please reserve for us 


Signed 





AUTHORS TODAY AND YESTERDAY, to be sent to us on approval at 
the time of publication. The price is $4.50 a copy postpaid. 


Institution 
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LIBRARIANSHIP: IN- 


CLAssics OF AMERICAN 
Isabel L. Towner. 


pEX TO Vors. I-X. 
$1.25 postpaid. 

With this volume the publication of the 
Series will be completed. Those who placed 
orders for the entire Series in advance, will 
receive this volume without charge. 


AutHors TopaAy AND YESTERDAY. By Dilly 
Tante. Approximately 650 pages. $4.50 
postpaid. 


This companion volume to Living Authors 
contains authoritative and detailed biogra 
phies, a number of autobiographies, and com- 
prehensive bibliographies of hundreds of 
authors (living and dead) of the twentieth 
century. There is no duplication of biographi- 
cal subjects with the earlier volume. Pro- 
nunciation of difficult names is indicated, and 
there is an index to the contents of both 
Authors Today and Yesterday and Living 
Authors. For additional information see the 
“Catechism” on the inside back cover of this 
issue. 

* * * 

Visitors to the October Conference should 
not miss the Combined Book Exhibit which 
has been arranged by Mr. Thomas J 
McLaughlin of The Bookmobile for more 
than fifty publishers. Instead of the usual 
decorative arrangement this Exhibit will 
present its books in one large but orderly 
group under the Dewey Decimal Classifica- 
tion. An ample browsing space will be pro- 
vided where visitors may work freely. A 
complete catalog of the Exhibit will be 
printed for librarians to use as an individual 
check list and record of their time spent in 
examining books. A trained librarian will 
be in charge to assist visitors, but no orders 
will be solicited, the main scheme of the 
Exhibit being to make it inviting for dele- 
gates to spend as much time as they wish in 
the careful examination of books. Orders 
can be placed thru regular purchasing chan- 
nels of the library. 

It is hoped that librarians will allow time 
in their program to take advantage of the 
facilities these publishers have provided for 
an unusually safe method of book selection 
You are invited to the comfort and freedom 
in browsing among these publishers’ import- 
ant books, unbothered by salesmen. If this 
service proves popular at the Conference it 
will probably be available another year. 





copies of the first edition of 








This advance order-blank is printed for your convenience. 
A postal-card will do just as well. Thank you! 
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STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY 


A Selected List of Best Book—Ocroser 1933 











HE Sranparp Catatoc Montuiy is prepared primarily for the small library that can buy at most 
three hundred books a year. It is also suitable as a list for first purchase in the larger library. 
The books are selected by the staff of the STanparp CatTatoc ror Pusiic Liprarizs with the cooperation 
of librarians and library associations who are working to improve the selection of books in the small 


library. The entries, with a selection of the more 


important notes, are taken from the Boox Review 


Dicest. Most of the titles in the Montuty will later be included and analyzed in the various sections 


of the Stanparp CaTaLoc ror Pusiic Liprartes. 


Occasionally a book included here may be dropped 


later, because it is not always possible to get at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of 


a book. 


[A list of collaborators will be found in the September, 1933, issue.] 





500 Natural Science 


HALDANE, JOHN BURDON SANDERSON. 
Science and human life. 287p maps $2.50 
Harper 
504 Science—Addresses, essays, lectures 
33-9115 
For all their diversity a single idea runs 
through these essays: How does science affect 
human life? Contents: The scientific point of 
view; The inequality of man; Scientific Calvin- 
ism; Is history a fraud? Prehistory in the light 
of genetics; Possibilities of human evolution; 
Science and ethics; The place of science in 
Western civilization; The origin of life; Some 
consequences of materialism; God-makers; 
Physics declares its independence; Science and 
invention; My philosophy of life; What I think 
about; Biochemistry and Mr. Gandhi; Birth 
control; The story of my health; Illnesses 
that make us healthier; A mathematician looks 
at science; The new Deism; If Jesus lived 
today; The goldmakers. 


Booklist 29:261 My ‘33 
+ Books p4 Ap 2 '33 500w 
+ Boston Transcript p2 Ap 29 °'33 650w 
“It would be difficult to find at the present 
time a more competent master of ‘scientific 
journalism’ than the distinguished and versatile 
J. B. 8S. Haldane. The chapters on ‘Scientific 
Calvinism,’ ‘Science in Western Civilization’ 
and ‘Some Consequences of Materialism’ il- 
lustrate Haldane’s philosophic gifts and lively 
scientific imagination. The absence of an index, 
in a volume so full of curious information and 
comment, is highly regrettable.’’ 
+ — New Repub 75:27 My 17 ‘33 200w 
“Only a man of independent thought, orig- 
inality of view and exceptional literary gifts 
could be sure that a miscellany of this type 
would be read with interest. He is as fascinat- 
ing to himself as any of the dahlias, fruit flies, 
mice and other organisms with which he ex- 
periments. His health, his intestines, his blood, 
his religion, his attitude toward his wife, his 
likes and dislikes in the matter of food, his 
dreams, his dislike of the fanatics who make 
war—he reveals everything that the curious 
may wish to know about him except the color 
of his pajamas and the amount of his income 
tax. The result is not only good entertainment 
and much information on current modes of 
thought, but a rude upsetting of the notion 
that a biologist is a recluse who sees only the 
life on the stage of his microscope and ignores 
that of the boulevards.’’ Waldemar Kaempffert 
4 Y Times p4 Ap 16 °'33 1250w 


JEANS, SIR JAMES HOPWOOD. New back- 


ground of science. 301ip $2.50 Macmillan [7s 6d 
Cambridge univ. press] 
530.1 Science—Philoseophy. Physics 33-13615 
‘In this volume Sir James Jeans has given a 
masterly picture of the complexities of modern 
science. . . The most vital issue which he dis- 


cusses is nothing less than the determinism or 
otherwise of the physical universe. This in 
turn is linked with the question of whether 
man can be regarded as being made of the 
same stuff as the rest of the universe and yet, 
in virtue of its non-determinacy, retain his 
free-will. For the rest, the book provides 
as intelligible a path as is humanly possible 
through the maze of relativity, quantum theory 
and that most distressing by-product of all, 
wave-mechanics.’’ Sat 





“The book is ostensibly addressed to the pub- 
lic and makes no assumption of previous 
knowledge of these matters. It is a mature 
treatise on sub-atomic physics, but its subject 
matter is so erudite and the argument involved 
is so technical that only those with a passion- 
ate interest in the problem will be able to 
master it. For such readers it is likely to be- 
come a classic.’’ Gerald Wendt 

+ Books p5 My 21 '33 900w 
+ N Y Times p3 My 28 '33 1400w 
Sat R 155:516 My 27 ‘33 700w 
Sat R of Lit 9:653 Je 17 '33 900w 
Spec 150:717 My 19 °33 1250w 
+ Springf’d Republican p7e My 21 ‘33 
950w 
_ ‘Philosophy and science are more closely 
interwoven now than at any time since the 
seventeenth century. To this fresh study of 
their interaction Sir James Jeans brings his 
usual gifts of clarity and orderliness.’’ 
+ Times [London] Lit Sup p370 Je 1 ’33 


600 Useful Arts 


ALLEN, LUCY GRACE. Table service. new ed 
rev 174p $1.75 Little 
642 Table 33-7215 
The 1924 edition of this book has _ been 
largely rewritten to make it conform with the 
modern mode of entertaining. New illustrations 
and a chapter on flower arrangement have 
aon added. Published in 1915 and revised in 
1924. 


Booklist 29:275 My ‘33 
“This book, long standard in its field, has 
been largely rewritten with much new material 
and attractive, up-to-date illustrations.’’ 
+ J Home Econ 25:419 My ’33 40w 
Wis Lib Bul 29:105 Ap ’33 


ROBBINS, LEONARD HARMAN. Cure it with 
a garden. 173p $2.50 Houghton 

635.9 Floriculture—Gardening 33-11162 

A volume of informal essays on gardens and 

gardening, many of which originally appeared 

in the New York Times Sunday Magazine. Con- 

tents: The garden’s securities; Behind the 
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scenes; The dooryard pageant; On becoming a 
gardener; Spring's fashion show; Roses all the 
way; Tulip time; The irresistibility of iris; Fads 
and fancies; Among the alpines; Gardens of 
olden days; Garden troubles; Prolonging blos- 
som time; Autumn gardens; Beauty in bulbs; 
Evergreens for everyman; Flowering shrubs; 
To garden finely; The national flower; Cos- 
tumers to Mother Earth; Landscape mussing; 
ba seetans like a beaver; Maxims of Mr. 
mkin. 


Booklist 29:302 Je ‘33 
“Leonard H. Robbins knows his gardening 
and his writing. Beyond question he is a real 
plantsman; equally undoubted are his humor, 
his knack with words and his friendliness of 
spirit. From these qualities has come a dis- 
tinctly unusual type of gardening book—one 
which is delightfully human reading and at 
the same time abundantly informative.’’ R. S. 
Lemmon 
= Books p9 My 28 ‘33 220w 
‘Delightfully written and full of humor, Mr. 
Robbins’s book reveals throughout a spirit of 
understanding, a spirit of _ sympathy, the 
spirit of the garden.”’ 8S. T. omans 
+ N Y Times pl0 Ap 16 "33 550w 


Wis Lib Bul 29:135 My °33 


700 Fine Arts 


BUFANO, REMO. Be a puppet showman. 168p 
il $2.50 Century 
791.5 Puppet-plays 33-8096 


After years of experience as a maker of 
marionettes and as a producer of puppet shows, 
the author has written this book for young 
readers, which explains the construction and 
working of both the marionettes and the thea- 
ter in which to produce the plays. There is 
also an historical sketch of puppets in many 
lands. Diagrams and illustrations make the 
work easily understood by the amateur. 


Booklist 29:270 My ‘33 
‘‘His book is the most engaging and the most 
robust of its kind. For, modern as it is, 
a great tradition gives it backbone.”” M. L. 
Becker 
+ Books p7 My 7 °33 380w 


SHAMBAUGH, MARY EFFIE. Folk festivals 
for schools and playgrounds; folk dances and 
melodies. 155p il $3 Barnes, A.S. 


793.31 Dancing—Folk and national dances. 
Festivals. Schools—Exercises and recrea- 
tions 32-16865 


“The author who is Assistant Supervisor of 
Physical Education at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, has collected a group 
of folk dances and melodies with complete in- 
structions for patos of the dances, a 
short history of their original settings and folk 
performances, photographs suggesting appro- 
priate costumes and complete musica! accom- 
paniment for each dance, arranged by Anna 
Pearl Allison.’’ School Arts M 


Booklist 29:39 O '32 
Pittsburgh Mo Bul 37:77 D ‘32 


“For schools and playgrounds, dancing class- 
es and private students of the dance, the book 
has a definite usefulness, and as a correlation 
with social studies, drama and literature, these 
group folk dances will be found to give an in- 
sight into the life values of the people to whom 
they originally belonged. The national life of 
a people is so vividly expressed in the dance 
that teachers will find a very real benefit in 
teaching these folk dances to their pupils in 
connection with history, geography, art or lit- 
erature lessons. The producer of pageants, 
plays, operettas and the like will turn to this 
collection which is complete in every detail, 
and dances can be selected, taught, costumed 





and accompanied with music all from this one 
ook. . . The instructions are easy to follow 
and photographs of costumed dancers further 
simplify the explanations. This book is a valu- 
able contribution to the modern movement to 

preserve and perpetuate folk art.’’ 
School Arts M 32:viii Je ‘33 


220w 


800 Literature 


MANTLE, BURNS, and SHERWOOD, GARRI- 
SON P., eds. Best plays of 1909-1919; and 
The year a of the drama in America. 702p 
il $3. 15 Dodd 

808.2 Drama—Collections. Theater—Year- 
books (20-21432) 
A volume similar in design to tno Burns 
Mantle annual collection of Best plays which 
has been appearing since 1919. For each of 
ten plays chosen as representative of the period 
covered, 1909-1919, the volume gives a digest 
of the play, statistics of performances, account 
of its history and influence, actors, etc. Con- 
tents: The easiest wa by Eugene Walter; 

Mrs. Bumpstead- a YY Harry James Smith; 

Disraeli, by Louis apoleon Parker; Romance, 

by Edward Sheldon; Seven keys to Baldpate, 

by George M. Cohan; On trial, by Elmer Rice; 

The unchastened woman, by Louis Kaufman 

Anspacher; Good gracious Annabelle, by Clare 

Kummer; Why marry? by Jesse Lynch Wil- 

John Ferguson, by St. John Ervine 

The last third of the book is devoted to a list 

of plays produced in New York from June 15, 

1909 to June 15, 1919. Index. 


“Mr. Mantle knows well enough that the ten 
plays he has chosen to stand for this decade, 
1909-19, will not please everybody. Most of 
the plays, anyway, if worth remembering, can 
be secured entire instead of in summary. What 
makes this volume of value is the complete 
record, so far as the English-speaking stage 
is concerned, of the productions made in New 
York, the date, the length of run, the theater 
and the cast. Opera, concerts and foreign lan- 
guage theaters are omitted, but who save Pro- 
fessor Odell could have the patience to dig 
them out? There is sufficient to make the book 
indispensable to future students and historians, 
even though it lacks an index of actors.’’ W. P. 
Eaton 

+ — Books p9 My 21 '33 450w 

“The selections year by year from 1909 to 
1919 seem to me on the whole as good as 
could have been made. They offer a practical 
and wise preservation out of our stage material 
for that time.’’ Stark Young 

+ New Repub 74:335 My 3 °33 1950w 





910 Geography and Travel 


SIEGFRIED, ANDRE. Impressions of South 
America; tr. by H. H. Hemming and Doris 
Hemming. 192p $2 Harcourt [5s Cape, J.] 

918 South America—Description and travel. 
South America—Politics 33-27157 


The author of America Comes of Age here 
gives a colorful, entertaining account of his 
trip to South America in 1931. The material 
is presented as it was originally produced, in 
the form of diary letters sent to friends in 
France. 


Booklist 29:306 Je '33 


“He doesn’t feel compelled to rediscover the 
southern continent. He takes it for granted, as 
he takes for granted the reader’s awareness of 
his own standing as an amusing and pene- 
trating observer. He can afford to be casual. 
Here a bit of color, there a touch of economics; 
light generalizations on politics, race, social 
customs, geography, mercifully free from pad- 
ding and roughage. In certain of Profes 
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SIEGFRIED, ANDRE—Continued 
sor Siegfried’s incidental bouquets one feels the 
hand of the professional Latin ‘ambassador of 
good will,’ but here, as elsewhere, the touch is 
light.””’ Arthur Ruhl 
+ — Books p4 My 7 '33 850w 
Boston Transcript pl My 20 '33 600w 
Christian Science Monitor p10 Ap 8 °33 
+ — Nation 136:647 Je 7 '33 600w 
New Repub 75:53 My 24 °33 100w 
N Y Times p3 My 7 °33 2000w 
Sat R of Lit 9:628 Je 3 '33 600w 
+ Spec 150:394 Mr 17 '33 750w 
Springf’d Republican p7e My 28 °33 
“Professor Siegfried is a trained and acute 
observer. It is interesting, moreover, to have 
the views of a Frenchman on a continent whose 
culture has always been predominantly French. 
+ Times [London] Lit Sup p190 Mr 23 33 


SINCLAIR, GORDON. Foot-loose in India. 312p 
il $2.50 Farrar 
915.4 India—Description and travel 33-3137 
A Canadian journalist's account of adven- 
tures met on a 30,000 mile trip thru India 
‘from Khyber’s grim gash of death to the tiger 
jungles of Bengal and the Burmese battle 
ground of the black cobra.”’ 


Bookm 76:203 F ‘°33 100w 
Books pl0 F 5 °'33 480w 
“This book offers real pictures and close-up 
views of an India little known to the alien, 
one that the American traveler never sees and 
the Englishman, if he knows it, does not care 
to write about. But it was the real India, the 
India behind the screens and the walls and the 
closed doors that Gordon Sinclair, a young 
Canadian journalist, wanted to see, informally, 
and describe. You will find in his book pen 
snapshots of manners and customs, of scenes 
and people, that you will discover in no other 
book on India, and you will find these things 
frankly and vividly described.’’ 
+N Y Times p9 Ja 15 '33 480w 





VILLIERS, ALAN J. Grain race. 33ip il $3 
Scribner 
910.4 Voyages and travels. Parma (ship). 
Sailing 33-27072 
In March, 1932 eighteen sailing ships, almost 
the last of their kind, sailed from Australia to 
England, loaded with wheat. The race was 
won by the Parma, of which the author was 
part owner. His narrative of the trip around 
the Horn is filled with excitement. Illustrated 
with photographs. 


Booklist 29:237 Ap °33 
*‘No one loves a sailing ship better or writes 
of her more eg f than Alan Villiers. The 
best years of his life have been spent on a 
ship’s deck under sail, and the sentiment of it 
has bitten into him deeply. He has earned the 
right to speak of the sea by the ordeal of 
service and the sheer labor of hands. This is 
Villiers’ first book from the standpoint of the 
quarter-deck, the first book in which he has 
emphasized problems of navigation and ship's 
command, and drawn the captain as an inti- 

mate figure.’’ Lincoln Colcord 

+ Books p5 Mr 19 '33 1000w 


+ Boston Transcript pl Ap 8 '33 550w 
Christian Science Monitor p10 Ap 22 '33 
+N Y Times p4 Mr 19 '33 1950w 


“It is a worthy successor to, but by no means 
the equal of, the author's first book, ‘Falmouth 
for Orders,’ which stands as one of the classics 
of seafaring literature. Interspersed with 
the many pages of dramatic action one finds 
too many facts inserted for the sake of the 
record, too much of the minutie of the boring 
days of calm, too often a growing tendency to 
linger along the precious paths of literature 
which are marked with four periods in a row.”’ 
A. F. Loomis 

+ — Sat R of Lit 9:551 Ap 22 '33 450w 
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WILLOUGHBY, FLORANCE (BARRETT) 
(Mrs R. H. PROSSER). Alaskans all. 234p 
il $2.50 Houghton 


917.98 Alaska—Description and _ travel. 
Alaska—Biography 33-9849 


Retells, frequently in their own words, the 
stories of five adventurers in Alaska: Father 
Hubbard, the Jesuit priest and geologist who 
employs his vacations tramping over Alaskan 
glaciers; Ben LEielson, aviator; Captain Louis 
Lane, champion ice-pilot of the North; Mrs 
Harriet Pullen who runs a hotel now but began 
her career cooking for eighteen men in a tent; 
and E. J. White, dean of Alaskan editors who 
furnishes the ‘‘comic relief."” The book is 
planned as a companion volume to Gentlemen 
Unafraid. 





Books p4 Ap 30 '33 850w 


“Five notavie Alaskans, four men and one 
woman, interesting, each one, by reason of per- 
sonality and achievement, tell more or less of 
their life stories in this book through the 
medium of Barrett Willoughby’s capable pen. 
The author, who in private life is Mrs. Florance 
Prosser, is herself a native Alaskan and feels 
keenly the lure of that vast, strange land. A 
half dozen previous books, fiction, biography, 
description, all of them concerned with Alaska, 
prove both her own loyalty and the richness and 
variety of the material a writer can find 
there. . . It is a book to keep one wide awake 
o’ nights for hours after reading it.’’ 

“p Times pl3 Ap 16 ‘33 600w 


Sat R of Lit 9:608 My 20 '33 70w 
Wis Lib Bul 29:137 My ‘33 


B or 92. Biography 


HOWARD, LELAND OSSIAN. Fighting the in- 
sects; the story of an entomologist; telling of 
the life ani experiences of the writer. 333p 
$2.50 Macmillan 


B or 92 Insects, Injurious and beneficial 
3833-27057 
“Dr Howard spent fifty-three years in the 
entomological government service, most of them 
as chief of the Bureau of Entomology. He re- 
tired in 1931. Evidently he has thoroughly en- 
joyed the writing of this story of his life, since 
it has made him live over again its happy 
years. Many other things come into it that have 
slight connection with his central theme, his 
work as an entomologist. There is, for in- 
stance, a delightful chapter about the Cosmos 
Club of Washington and of his own enjoyment 
of its privileges, the people he has met there 
and its importance as an institution.’”’ N Y 
Times 4 





Booklist 29:238 Ap ’33 


“The book is a perfect reflection of its author 
—witty, epicurean, discreet, devoted to many 
interests but never far from the study of in- 
sects for long. . . It will mean a great deal to 
all who have known him and should be of wide 
interest as depicting the human side of a well 
known public official.” H. M. Parshley 

+ Books pl2 Ap 16 '33 600w 


+ N Y Times p9 Mr 26 '33 1200w 
+ Sat R of Lit 9:500 Mr 25 ’33 380w 
Sat R of Lit 9:528 Ap 8 '33 70w 


“There is more than insect lore in this vol- 
ume; there are delightful notes on a life of 
broad experience, of considerable travel and of 
many notable personal contacts. The names of 
American and European celebrities intimately 
mentioned in this volume would make an im- 
arse “Who’s Who’ of science and govern- 

+ Springf’d Republican p7e Ap 2 '33 950w 
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introd. 


NEWBERRY, JULIA. Diary; with an 
Ayer 


by Margaret Ayer Barnes and Janet 
Fairbank. 176p il $2.50 Norton 
B or 92 33-27163 


This diary of a young Chicago girl, begun in 
1869 when she was fifteen years old and con- 
tinued to October, 1871, has only recently been 
brought to light by a relative. At sixteen Julia 
Newberry was sent East to school and the next 
year she was in Europe, where the news of the 
Chicago fire, with the loss of the family home, 
brought consternation. Julia confided to her 
diary the fresh outpourings of a bright and 
independent mind, comments on the world she 
moved in and the people she met, among whom 
some familiar names appear, and especially 
frank opinions on the young men of her ac- 
quaintance. 


Booklist 29:308 Je ‘33 

“Julia should be met in her own pages. The 
book contains an afterword of explanation by 
Kathleen Kernan Slingluff, ome of the rela- 
tions who discovered it, and a foreword, de- 
lightfully done by Margaret Ayer Barnes and 
Janet Ayer Fairbank.’’ M. H. Bradley 

+ Books p5 Je 4 '33 850w 


+ Books pl2 Je 11 °33 100w 

Boston Transcript pl Je 10 ‘33 750w 
+N Y Times pl My 28 '33 1900w 
+ Sat R of Lit 9:628 Je 3 '33 750w 


“That this daughter of a well-known Chicago 
family had gifts of observation and expression 
will be apparent to everybody who reads this 
artless, spontaneous record of a girl's adole- 
scent years. . . While ‘Julia Newberry’s Diary’ 
may be read with pleasure as a bright girl's 
chronicle of small beer it also has interest for 
its incidental and entirely unconscious illumina- 
tion of manners and culture.”’ 

+ Springf’d Republican p7e My 28 ‘33 


Fiction 


FERBER, EDNA. They brought their women. 
290p $2.50 Doubleday 
33-27164 
Bight short stories each of which portrays 
with photographic detail a vital character, 
episode, or moment. Four of the stories are 
built around the happenings of a single day. 
Contents: Glamour; Fraulein Meadow lark; Hey! 
taxi! Wall street—'28; They brought their 
women; No foolin’; Keep it holy. 


‘“‘Everybody has a story: that has been said 
since autobiographical novels began. Miss 
Ferber’s new book seems based upon a sounder 
principal: everybody is a story. ‘Fraulein,’ 
the pride of the collection, depends for its 
success on nothing less than the skill with 
which a single character, emerging from the 
background of a group, is brought into brilliant 
illumination.’’ M. L. Becker 

+ Books p6 My 7 ‘33 950w 

‘‘All the stories are brightly contemporaneous, 
rich with humor and shrewd observation. They 
are somewhat superficial but they seldom fail 
to be pretty enthralling.”’ 

+ — Forum 89$:vii Je '33 80w 

+ — New Repub 75:81 My 31 ‘33 150w 

“Warm, alive, observant, her short stories 
skim the cream from the surface of modern life 
and preserve it in all its richness. That is all 
they do. . . To quote her own words, Miss 
Ferber’s gift is, indeed, for the kaleidoscopic, 
for the shifting picture painted in quick, bold 
strokes. In ‘They Brought Their Women’ 
she wisely gives this talent free play. She 
has a kind of human warmth and raciness 
which may, in the unpredictable end, win her 
a solider place than some of her contemporaries 
who are now regarded with greater critical 
solemnity.’’ E. H. Walton 

+ N Y Times p7 My 14 '33 800w 

+ — Sat R of Lit 9:587 My 13 ‘33 


380w 


Children’s Books 


ROSS, MARGARET ISABEL. Back of time; il 
by Kurt Wiese. 217p $2 Harper 
32-29767 
Tony Peel went to Australia on a scientific 
expedition with his father and two of his as 
sociates. At first the boy’s thirst for adventure 
proved rather disconcerting, but as time went 
on he developed a very real appreciation of his 
father’s profession, and things went better 
This story of his experiences is told largely 
thru letters to his mother. 


Booklist 29:185 F °33 


‘“‘While reading ‘Back of Time’ one uncon- 
sciously learns much of extreme interest It 
might be said that the author has made Tony’s 
attempts to attain the respect of his impersonal 
father a trifle too pathetic, but in all Miss 
Ross has suggested Tony's character admir- 
ably.’’ Christopher Morley, Jr. 

+ Books p9 D 11 '32 150w 


Cleveland Open Shelf p&8 Mr ‘33 
Wis Lib Bul 29:111 Ap ‘33 
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